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SALT-WATER FISHING. 


id ison question has often been asked us why we have paid 
so little attention to salt-water fishing, and we have in- 
variably answered that there are few of the thousands 
who indulge in that sport who write about it, and but a few 
more who care to read of it. If we devote more space to 
salmon, trout and black bass than to sea fishes it is not be- 
cause we are indifferent to the charms of bluefishing, weak- 
fishing, etc., but because our readers do not seem to be inter- 
ested in sea-fishing. 

There is a wide difference between the salt-water and the 
fresh-water angler. ‘he former is content to enjoy himself 
in his own way, and says no more about it, The trout and 
black bass angler, on the contrary, considers the fishing as 
merely part of his pleasure; the trip, the scenery, the grand 
old woods, all inspire him to fight his battles o’er again. 
There is nothing of this in the salt-water angler, be he a 
member of a swell bass club or an humble brother of the 
hand-line committee who takes the Staten Island ferry-boat 
in the morning and, with the patience of Job, goes to the 
rocks and oyster beds for weakfish and with crab bait awaits 
a ‘tide runner,” as the big weakfish are called in his vocab- 















































CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tae Forest anp Srream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
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garded. No name will be published except with writer's consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 
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five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States, 
Canadas and Great Britain. American newsdealers should order 
through the American News Company, those in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, through Messrs. Macfarlane and Co., 40 Charing Cross, 


London, England. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 

Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 


They skirt the shore in canoes, keeping as close to land as 
the depth of water will permit. Meanwhile their dogs range 
about among the trees, quartering the ground like trained 
setters, and when a nest is discovered announce the fact by 
loud barking. The nests are usually within a few rods of 
the water, and the scent of the dogs is so keen that they 
rarely pass one. If the sitting bird can be caught or shot 
the opportunity is seldom neglected, for the half starved 
Indian neither knows nor respects considerations of mercy— 
or, perhaps, we should call it policy—which restrain more 
enlightened sportsmen on such occasions. Procecding thus, 
two men in a canoe will frequently ransack twenty miles of 
coast line in a single day, and find, probably, nearly every 
eider’s nest. The result of this systematic persecution can- 
not be doubtful or long-delayed.” 

‘Our personal experience with the eider was not exten. 
sive. We saw them frequently from Mingan Harbor east- 
ward, but the Indians had been before us everywhere, and 
we could find neither eggs nor young.” 

This recital certainly needs no extended comment. Every 
one can see what the result of such systematic pursuit at 
this season of the year must inevitably be. 
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he has used to capture his fish, which he usually regards as 
a mere incident of the trip. 

The salt-water angler is seldom inspired by the beauties of 
nature because there are no such beauties in the surroundings 
to be inspired by, and no matter how many poems may have 
been written on life on the ocean wave, every man who has 
been out of sight of land knows that they were penned more 
to create a taste for the monotonous sea than because the writ- 
ters really liked it. Therefore the salt-water angler is a silent 
man. He likes to catch his fish, but the bald, flat, unpoetic 
surroundings have never inspired him to write about them, 

Take a list of angling works and see what they treat of. 
Look over the indices of FoREst AND STREAM and see who 
writes of his fishing and what his fishing is! Salmon, gray- 
ling, trout, black bass; these are the themes of American 
writers, while our cousins across the water add other fresh- 
water fishes. Whereis the salt-water Walton? Except Young, 
who wrote ‘‘Sea Fishing as a Sport,” he has not existed and 
never will; because, while there are salt-water anglers in- 
numerable, the inspiration is lacking in the element in which 
they fish. With the salt-water angler the capture of his fish 
is the only charm; there.is no scenery to inspire bim, there- 
fore he is not inspired, and while he is often above fishing 
for the pot or for count, his spirit is depressed by what it 
works in. 

Whether this result is brought about by the monotonous 
sea, the use of heavy bluefish trolling lines or oily chum, or 
the companionship of the silent clam, which does alternate 
duty as bait or lunch, we know not, but the fact remains 
that of all anglers who not only love their art but seek to im- 
prove their tackle and teach others to appreciate it, the fly- 
fisher for trout and grayling stands at the head. Perhaps 
there is some other reason which we have not named which 
will account for the fact that fly-fishers love to write and to 
read of their sport more than the salt-water angler seems to, 
for with the latter the angler for maskalonge seems to vie 
in the matter of reticence. Can it be that it is the catching 
of heavy fish that thus affects the captors, or is it possible 
that baits and trolling spoons are the real cause? 


islands did not, us nearly as I could estimate it, exceed fifty 
thousand. This number, although sufficiently astonishing 
and impressive when the limited area of the islands is 
considered, is, of course, insignificant, in comparison 
with that of the legions which Bryant found twenty-one 
years before. The decrease is casily explained, for the 
stringent laws framed for the protection of these and other 
seabirds breeding on the rocks, are—or were in 1881—but 
loosely enforced, and a day rarely passed when parties did 
not land on both islands to collect the eggs and shoot the 
sitting birds. The cggs are eaten and the flesh of the birds 
is used, in preference to anything else, as bait in the cod- 
fishery. The negligence on the part of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, which tolerates such open violation of its statutes, 
cannot be too strongly condemned.” 


The author mentions visiting other breeding places of 
the gannets, one of which, owing to its inaccessibility, is 
rarely despoiled, but the others had been recently robbed 
by the Indians. 

A similar story is told about the breeding places of the 
gulls and terns; of the latter Mr. Brewster says: ‘‘Poor sea 
swallows! they have nearly as hard a time among the Mag- 
dalens as at breeding stations along our own coast. Not 
that the birds themselves are as often molested, for the 
islanders are too chary of powder and shot to waste them at 
useless marks; but the eggs are duly appreciated, and parties 
of women and children visit the sandhills daily, taking every 
one that can be found.” 


The tale is a pitiful one, but it is the same that is being 
told everywhere on this continent—the relentless destruction 
of the wild creatures indigenous to the country. The sea 
fowl on the northeast coast are protected by law, as are our 
own birds and beasts, but the laws are not enforced, and re- 
main a mere dead letter on the statute books. Each year 
fewer of these fowl return to their ancient: breeding grounds, 
and each year those that return are harried on every hand, 
and at length forced to depart without reproducing their 
kind. Unless something is done, the end, except in a few 
isolated localities, cannot be far distant. 


Will the Canadian Government take the steps necessary to 
stop this slaughter? 








DESTRUCTION OF SEAFOWL. 


HE northeast coast of North America has from time 
immemorial been a favorite resort of seafowl. There 
have been found, from earliest times, myriads of birds of 
all descriptions, from the unwieldy cormorant down to the 
tiny sea swallow, which make their nests on the rocky 
islands and stern cliffs of this threatening coast. Their 
numbers in bygone years have been such as almost to defy 
computation. They bred there by millions. The accounts 
given by Audubon and Coues, Bryant and other ornitholo- 
gists, who years ago visited this coast, must be consulted 
to gain any adequate idea of the innumerable multitudes of 
seafowl which formerly made the region their summer 
home. 

The center of abundance of the feathered hordes was, and 
still is, about the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. Here 
the fish food, on which most of them subsist, is most abund- 
ant, and all the conditions are such as ta be favorable to 
their well-being. But the increase in the number of the 
settlers, and the almost entire extermination of the large 
game on which the Indians once depended for food has 
wrought a mighty change in the bird fauna of this coast. 
Nowhere now are there the extensive colonies of seafowl 
that once filled the minds of the observer with wonder. 

The adult birds are slaughtered on their nests for food or 
for fish bait, and the young or eggs are taken. Colonies 
once estimated tv contain a hundred thousand geet are 
now without inhabitants. 

In an interesting paper on a cruise in the Guif of St. 
Lawrence, elsewhere referred to, Mr. William Brewster 
gives a number of facts on this subject, from which we may 
make some extracts to show the change that has recently 
taken place here, and the method by which these birds are 
being exterminated. Of the eider duck he says, “The 
eider is still common along the north shore [of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence], but its numbers are rapidly diminishing there. 
This is due largely to the depredations of the Indians of the 
region who, during the summer, subsist largely on the birds 
and their eggs. Their manner of taking them is peculiar. 


Woopcock are in season in New Jersey, but the bags have 
been light. In this State the season will open Aug. 1, 
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A DEPARTED RACE. 


ary of men are yet living who remember when 
buffaloes in countless herds covered all of the vast 
plains between the Missouri River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from the barders of Mexico to the Arctic regions. It 
is not very long since. Only about fifty years ago their 
slaughter, to supply the demands of commerce, began, and 
then it was ina small way. The only article then sought 
was their skins, for conversion into robes. The trade was 
at first only with the Indians, and along the Missouri River 
and its tributaries. The Indian, as a rule, is not wasteful nor 
improvident in the destruction of game. He realizes that it 
is the mainstay of his life, and if he wastes this year it may 
cause him to suffer from hunger next year; hence he kills 
to provide meat for the present; and preserves for the future. 
The skins from animals so slain, after sufficing for his own 
wants, find their way to the trader, and thence into the 
channels of commerce. Thus began the trade in buffalo 
skins. As the white man became acquainted with the coun- 
try he saw profit in it, and about 1830 traders began to reach 
out into the buffalo country, accompanied by professional 
white hunters, who made a life business of slaughter. How- 
ever, they were not very destructive, mainly because of their 
indolence, and partially, perhaps, for the reason that their 
arms were very imperfect as compared with those of the 


present day. 
First, trading posts were established along the eastern edge 
of the buffalo range, upon the Missouri River and its larger 
tributaries. Then the traders crossed the plains and located 
a similar chain of posts, or forts, along the western edge of 
the range. These latter were close up to the foot of the 
great mountain range and at that time, the old employes 
tell, the great tide of buffalo migration, north and south, 
with the changing seasons, surged up against the foothills, 
and diverging columns turned up the larger streams into the 
mountains and over the passes above the limit of timber 
growth into the parks and valleys, and even to the sage 
plains of our present Utah, Nevada and Idaho. Even then 
the white man’s methods in a few years had a marked effect 
upon the vast herds. The great column narrowed from the 
sides. The flanking columns were cut off from the mountain 
passes. The buffalo became rare west of the mountains. The 
trading posts moved westward from the Missouri and eastward 
from the mountains, At first the change was slow, then it in- 
creased year by year and the dates of the abandonment of 
old forts and the occupation of new ones, twenty-five or fifty 
miles further out upon the plains, would show exactly the 
ratio of decrease in the millions of wild cattle that formerly 
roamed there. So the destruction went steadily on, but, as 
it now appears, slowly, until twenty-five years ago, when 
civilization leaped in one stride from the Missouri River to 
the Rocky Mountains. Then the tide of travel across the 
plains by many routes became great and constant. For 
hundreds of miles the roads led through pastures yet plenti- 
fully stocked with buffalo. The writer has within twenty 
years traveled for six days in succession upon a stage coach 
without being at any time in daylight out of sight of herds 
of buffalo. Of course the slaughter increased with the influx 
of the white man. They were killed for meat, and when 
that was not wanted they were killed for sport—mere wan- 
ton destructiveness, or to brag about. In this epoch, if such 
the period may be styled, commerce and the world reaped 
no benefit from the slaughter, except in the little bit of the 
meat that was eaten by the butchers and their comrades. 
The skins were not saved. No meat was sent to market. 
Then came the railroads; two lines, the Union Pacific and 
Kansas Pacific, that penetrated the heart of the buffalo 
country in 1868 and traversed the entire breadth of it before 
midsummer of 1870. With them, in the hands of the masses, 
came also the deadly repeating and breechloading rifles, 
with which any pot-hunter could “ pump ” lead into a five 
hundred acre herd of buffalo with deadly effect, whether he 
could ever find the carcasses or not. That made no dif- 
ference. If he wanted one animal he might just as well kill 
ten, or if he wanted ten it would take but little longer to 
shoot fifty, and in either case he could then pick out the 
best—provided the best did not go too far away to die. 
With the advent of the railways the buffalo killing was for 
a time all done ‘‘ for meat.” Hundreds and hundreds of 
men went regularly into the slaughter. The only meat they 
wanted was hams and tongues. The rest was left to rot. 
Even the hams were taken only from the best 
animals, judged by inspection after death, deter- 
mined by a kind of coronor’s inquest. Buffalo hams 
became one of the largest freight items on the railways. 
Car loads and train loads went to Eastern markets. Hun- 
dreds of tons rotted at the stations for want of shipping 
facilities, other hundreds or thousands of tons rotted before 
it could be transported from where killed to the railways. 
‘People got tired of ‘‘high” buffalo meat, and the next craze 
was for the skins. While they were being killed for the 
meat the skins were not saved. The skin ofthe hams went 
with them to market; the balance rotted with the meat. 
Now the meat hunters all went to killing for skins, A 
“shooter” would employ five, six or seven ‘‘skinners;” 
establish his camp in the buffalo range and go to work to 
keep his men busy. Thanks to breechloaders and repeaters 
he could ‘‘down” from seventy-five to one hundred buffalo 
per day on an average. Nothing was saved but the skin, 
and this was worth on ‘‘the range” seventy-five cents or one 






















































buffalo upon the middle plains. 


country was gleaned. 


graphs as the following show their tracks: 


fertilizing powders.” 


days are numbered. This isa remnant of what was known a few 
years ago as the ‘‘great Southern herd.” 


And yet the country is full of sportsmen who clamor for 


more deadly repeating rifles. 


Che Sportsman Caurist. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 
VI. 








SOFT snow having fallen, not too deep for the com- 


fortable traveling of those so used to sugh footing as 
are the hill folks of Northern New England, almost all of 


Lisha’s friends who were wont to gather in his shop had 


gone fox hunting. 

Many times that day Lisha had stood in the doorway to 
listen to the voices of the hounds, now wafted softer to his 
ears on the heavy air from the snow-muffled woods than in 
the brighter days of October, when each hound’s note was 
answered by a dozen echoes, all so sharp and clear that one 
could hardly tell the real voice from the counterfeit. And once 
when the music tended toward a runway two furloags down 
the road, where the points of two ledges flanked the highway 
on either side, the old man had taken down his long gun and 
bare-headed, in his shirt-sleeves, and with his apron flopping 
about his legs, waddled like a hurried duck half way to 
the crossing place. But the fox then changed his course 
and drew the clamor tapering into silence beyond the crest 
of a great ridge, and Lisha, after some shivering waiting 
had cooled his ardor, went back to his bench. He was im- 
patient for evening to come that he might hear how it had 
fared with the hunters, but they were too leg-weary that 
night to leave their own firesides, even forthe pleasure of 
“‘swapping lies” and comparing notes concerning the day’s 
events. he next night, however, brought most of them to 
the accustomed meeting place, ready to talk or listen. Lisha 
missed the blonde-bearded face and tall gaunt form of Sam 
Lovel, the mightiest hunter of them all. 

‘‘Where’s Samwill ?” he roared as if he was hailing the 
mountains, ‘‘Them ’ere long laegs o’ his’n hain’t gin aout, 
hev they?” 

‘‘T sh’d think not,” Joe Hill answered, ‘‘ he went tram- 
poosin’ off on’t the North Hill airly this mornin’ arter a fox. 
We hearn the ole dawg a tootin’ on it to him yit as Wwe come 
along. ’F Sam c’n git him off he ’I] be comin’ ‘long this way 
hum to rights.” 

“What a darned critter!” said Lisha, his tone expressing 
more approval than his words, ‘‘up an’ at it, every day an’ 
all day!” 

= Symwell,” said Solon Brigs, ‘‘ is a reg’lar Ramrod, so to 
speak; a mighty hunter afore the Lord. He ’ll foller a fox 
from Danie] to Bashaby afore he ’Il delinquish the pursooth, 
or less the nocturnity of night comes on to him, which that 
periodical of natur has now arriven an’ come, an’ therefore 
he will most proberble do likewise soon.” 

The sounds of heavy boots being rid of snow by stamping 
and scraping on the ae and the impatient whine of a 
dog were heard, and the predictions of Joe and the wise 
Solon were speedily fulfilled by the entrance of Sam and his 
gaunt sad-faced hound, with a whiff of chill outer air, as if 
the hunter had brought down a bagful of the North Hill’s 
breezy atmosphere to sweeten the shop with. As Lisha 
shouted his welcome the eyes of every one sought first the 
capacious pockets of Sam’s frock, and saw hanging out of 
one the filuffy brush of a fine fox. 

‘‘Wal, Sam, ye got him, hey?” 

“Got one on ’em,” he said, in a tone that implied no great 
satisfaction with his luck, ‘‘Started two more, but one on 
’em holed in half an hour, an’ t’other one dodged me till it 
got so dark I couldn’t see to shoot, ’n’ so I called old Drive 
off an’ come along.” 

Drive, who had stretched his weary length by the stove, 
raised his head and cast a sorrowful look on his master. 

‘“‘Wal, dawg, ye didn’t wanter hunt all night for nothin’, 
did ye?” Sam asked, and Drive, sighing, laid his head again 
on its pillow of leather scraps, and wagged a few feeble taps 
on the floor, so saying that he did not quite understand it, 
but concluded it was all right. 

‘‘Hain’t hed a mou’ful t’ eat sen mornin’, heve ye Samwill?” 
Lisha asked, and answered, “Course ye hain’t! Mother!” 
roaring to his wife as if she had been in the next township 


dollar. This was the campaign that exterminated the 


For two or three years after the opening of the railways 
named, a train seldom crossed the plains without passing in 
sight of buffalo, and it was not an uncommon thing for a 
train to have to wait for a moving herd to cross the track. 
Now buffalo are never seen from the trains, nor have they 
been for eight or ten years past. But there remained one 
more harvest to be gathered from the departed native life 
and grandeur of the great plains; a poor, pitiful, post-mor- 
tem harvest of stinking bones. After they had surfeited the 
East with odorous hams and glutted the markets of the 
world with ‘‘robes” killed in season and out of season, these 
gallant hunters turned scavengers and gathered the rotting 
bones and blistering horns of the countless dead.~ Railway 
trains that had in former years groaned under loads of meat 
and bales of hides were now loaded down with bones des- 
tined for Eastern manufactories of various kinds. The whole 


At length the work was done. Destruction was complete. 
No sign was left to show that a buffalo had ever existed in 
the country, and the vandals who had hounded them to their 
death and their bones to the sugar refinery, drifted off north- 
ward or southward to follow up the remnants of herds, to 
gather the bones along other railways, or to repeat the 
slaughter upon the noble elk that so recently peopled all the 
valleys and parks of the mountains. Such newspaper para- 


“Tt is said in St. Paul that hundreds of teams are now engaged near 
Bismarck in gathering buffalo bones, for which the sum of $6 a ton 
is paid by persons who send them to Philadelphia for grinding into 


“The buffalo herds of Texas have been reduced to one small herd 
now feeding on the Pecos River, but this is fast being reduced and its 


instead of the next room, and then, as Aunt Jerusha 
the door, ‘‘can’t ye give Samwill a bite?” 

* “No, don’t gim me a bite, Aunt Jerushy; 1’d ruther you’d 
gim me a kiss!” cried the gallant hunter. ; 

“TI shan’t dew ae. Samwill,” said Aunt Jerushy, ‘I 
sh’d hev Huld ton arter me, but I'll give ye some rve 
’n’ Injin bi an’ col’ pork ’n’ beans.” . 

‘‘An’ give Drive that ’ere hasty p nasonh said Lisha, as 
Sam and the hound followed Aunt Jerusha into the kitchen, 
Then Lisha asked, ‘Wal, boys, haow d’d ye make it a hun- 
tin’ yist’d’y. Any on ye kill anything?” 

Yes,” Joe Hill answered, ‘‘Sam killed a fox;” [Of 
course,” said Lisha, in parenthesis,] ‘an’ the’ was one or two 
op us got shots at a fox.” 

“Which Jozeff P. Hill was one?” said Solon Briggs, ‘‘a 
firin’ of his gun one several time at two identickle Toxes 
twicte, which opponent dew declare the heretobeforesaid 
Jozeff P. did not to no intense an’ puppuses tech ary one on 
"em! 

‘‘An’ Solon Briggs was another,” retorted Joe. 

‘“‘Nor dew I deny the acquisition intire, — my gun 
discharged an’ went off a pintin’ to a opposyte direction to 
what the fox was at them moments of time a occupyin’ of, 
so it can’t be said with strict incoherence to the truth, that I 
shot at him.” 

“‘Haow did that happen?” Lisha asked. 

‘‘Wal, the circumstances was these an’ happened thus: 
I was a settin’ on a lawg a meditatin’ ov the mutualability of 
the human life of mankind, pa’tic’ly in fox huntin’, for I 
hed n’t hear’d a haoun’ in an hour, when my intention was 
distracted by a leetle noise behind me, an’ turnin’ my head, 
there stood a gre’t big fox not more ’n three rod off, ies ’s if 
he was an appargotion that had riz aout of the baowels of 
the airth, which I was flustrated to the extent of my gun a 

oin’ off an’ dischargin’ with the butt a pintin’ at the anymil . 

ur cluster ’an what the muzzle was. It was one of the ac- 
cidentalist accidents that ever happened to my exper’ence, 
for I hed fust rate sight on that fox if my gun had only ben 
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‘‘An’ what hev yeou got to say fur yerself, Jozeff?” 

“O, 1d’ know nothin’ what the matter was ailded things,” 
Joe replied, looking up at the low ceiling as if he expected 
some solution of the cause of his unaccountable misses to 
come from above. ‘I guess the ole gun hain’t good for 
nothin’—or I d’ know but the gun ’s good ’nough, but the 
paowder; I dont b’lieve the paowder ’s wuth a darn! But 
mebby ’t wa’n’t the paowder—guess like ’s not the shot wa’n’t 
big ’nough, or I spilt some on ’em a loadin’ in a hurry or 
suthin’ or nuther—I d’ know.” 

“You’re sartain ’t wa’n’t no fault o’ your shootin’, hain’t 
ye, Jozeff? You shot stret ’nough: we allus dew, all on us,” 
said Lisha, his eyes twinkling like the gleam of his aw] in 
the candle light. 

‘Wal, I never hed no better sight on nothin’ in my life ’n 
I did on both them ’ere foxes—” 

‘‘Not on thet aowl?” Lisha interrupted. 

‘Humph! We hain’t talkin’ baout aowls! Come to think 
on ’t, I guess they was. too fur off.” 

‘‘Guess they be naow,” from Lisha. 

‘‘Wal, anyhaow, I made the fur fly onct!” 

“No daoubt on ’t, no daoubt on ’t, both times, an’ jist as 
fass as four scairt legs could make it fly! O, good airth an’ 
seas! I wish ’t I’d gota shot! I’d ha’ showed ye! When 
my old cannon _ pinted at ’em, it fetches ’em, I tell ye!” 

‘‘Haow clus does it fetch ’em naow, Uncle Lisha?” asked 
he who never spoke but to prepound some great question. 

“So clus to,”” Lisha answered impressively, ‘‘that gen’ally 
I can git their skins off on’em. Peltier,” he continued, 
turning his glasses on the young fellow, ‘‘you hain’t ben 
hear’d from yit.” 

“‘O, I didn’t cal late to shoot nothin’, only went for the 
fun on ’t. Didn’t see nothin’ nor git nothin’, only a 
pocket full o’ Hassome?” he asked, passing about his 
big palm full of spruce gum, like a rudely molded = of 
clay filled with bits of rough amber. Each one took a 
piece. The smokers laid aside their pipes, the tobacco 
chewers resigned their quids, and all went into a committee 
of the whole to ruminate on the resin of the sprucc. 

After all the reports were in it was found that none had 
shot at a fox but , Joe and Solon, and of these with any 
success only the first-named, who, having now strengthened 
his interior with a goodly lining of Aunt Jerusha’s pork and 
beans and brown bread, returned to the shop. Declining to 
exercise his jaw on an offered portion of Peletiah’s treat, he 
filled and lighted his pipe, and got himself into a restful 
position on a roll of sole-leather. ‘‘Wal,” he said; after get- 
ting his pipe in full blast, ‘I seen suthin’ on the North fin 
’at’s an oncommon sight now-er-days.” ° 

‘‘What was that?” one asked, and others guessed ‘“‘a 
painter,” ‘‘a wolf,” ‘‘a woolyneeg,” or the tracks of the ani- 
mals named. 

‘‘Was it the footprints of some avarocious annymill; or 
the annymiil hisself?”” Solon Briggs inquired. 

‘‘Nary one,” said Sam, and added after a few deliberate 
puffs, during which the curiosity of his auditors grew almost 
insupportable, ‘‘a deer track.” : 

si airth an’ seas! Yeou don’t say so, Samwill? I 
hain’t seen nor hearn tell o’ one a bein’ raound in five, I d’ 
know but ten, year. Did ye foller it, Samwill? It’s a tol’- 
able good snow fur still-huntin’.” 

“Foller it? No!” Sam answered emphatically. ‘What 
would I foller it for? I -wouldn’t shoot a deer on these ’ere 
hills ’f I had a dozen chances at him!” 

“I swan I would,” said Pelatiah. 

“Yas,” said Sam, with contemptuous wrath, ‘‘yeou would, 
I ha’ no daoubt on’t, an’ so would three-quarters on ’em 
shoot the las’ deer ’f he come to their stacks an’ eat along 
with their cattle, jest as Joel Bartlett did, consarn his giz- 
zard! Iwish’t was State’s prison to kill a deer any time o’ 
year, an’ hed ben, twenty year ago. Then we might hev 
some deer in these ’ere woods, wher the’ hain’t one naow to 
ten thousand acres, ’n’ where forty year ago the’ was hun- 
dreds on ’em, ’n’ might = as well be naow, if ’t wan’t for 
the dumbed hogs an’ fools. I knowed critters ’at went on 
tew legs an’ called ’emselves men, ’at when I was a boy 
useter go aout in Febwary an’ March an’ murder the a 
creeters in their yards with clubs, twenty on ’em in a % 
when they wa’n’t wuth skinnin’ fer their skins, say F 
baout the meat, which the’ wa’n’t nena on tew carcasses 
to bait a — trap. An’ some o’ them things is a livin’ yit, 
an’ would dew the same again if they hed the chance. If 
they wus gone an’a wolf left in the place of each one on 
’em, the airth would be better off, a darned sight. Cuss ’em, 
they ’re wus ’n Injins!” - 
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1ighteous indignation was broken on’s ng pre- 
cna ‘Ahem! That ’ere last remark o’ yourn is an on 
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dutible | The abregoines would not orate sech an 
act, ok so a dewin they would oe their own 
noses off, deer a bein’ their gret mainstayance, both intarn- 
ally an’ out-tarnally, that is to say, both food an’ rem- 
ts.” 


me Wal,” said Lisha, as he soused a tap in his tub, ‘‘the’ 
can’t nobody say ’t ever I crusted deer, but the’ was ‘nough 
on ’em ’t 
business it was, tew. 
tinued, after some 
stone, ‘‘’at got c 
shortened it, tew.” 
‘Tt ort t’ been shortened afore ever he went a crustin’,” 


said the relentless Sam. ‘‘Wal, haow was ’t, Uncle Lisha?” 

“Wal,” said Lisha, taking the last peg from between his 
lips and driving it home, “I guess it’s gittin’ ruther late ?? 
begin a story t’night, hain’t it? *Baout what time sit pot to 
be anyway? Peltier, you jes’ go t’ the kitchen door ‘n’ ast 
Je , won't ye?” 

“Hol on; I’ve got my crow monitor,” said Solon, tugging 
at a leathern thong that hung from his fob, and presently 
dragging forth what looked like a goodly sized copper por- 
ringer, he consulted it for a minute and proclaimed the hour 
to be ‘‘agoin’ on tew 9 o’clock.” 

“] want er know! Wal, bein’ it’s so Jate, ’n’ some on ye’s 

t quite a piece to go, I guess I won’t tell ’baout it t’night. 

ex’ time ye come I will ’f ye’ll put me in mind on ’t.” — 

‘“‘Prawberbly, in consequent of the demoteness of the in- 
habitations of some here and present, and the a-proachness 
of the hour for expirin’ to bed, it would be more judiciouser 
to prefer the narrowation of Uncle Lisha’s story ontil another 
of aour conjovial gatherin’s”—which suggestion of Solon’s 
all fell in with, aud Sam Lovel, taking his gun from the 
corner and whistling up his chase-weary hound, all departed, 
leaving Lisha to snuff out the shop candle and retire to the 
kitchen, where, smoking the last pipe of the evening with his 
stockinged feet toasting on the stove hearth, the purring of 
the cat, the drowsy song of the teakettle, and Auxt Jerusha’s 
monotonous counting of the stitches as she narrowed the 
thumb of a striped mitten, ‘‘one—tew—three, narrer; one— 
tew—three, narrer,” soon set him to nodding. 

‘‘Why, father,” said the good dame, casting a side glance 
at him from her knitting when his pipe dropped from his 
mouth, “why don’t ye go to bed, stiddy settin’ there a 
noddin’ like a hard’s grass head in a July wind?” 

“T wa’n’t a noddin’ nuther, ’n’ haint a bit sleepy,” he said, 
opening his eyes as wide as possible. ‘I was on’y medy- 
tatin’.” But he went to bed. 


The’ was one man, though,” he con- 
rous bounding of the tap on his ae 
0’ crustin’ for his life time, which it 


REMINISCENCES OF SHANGHAI. 


ae years ago the inhabitants of the foreign settle- 
ment of Shanghai, China, awoke to the fact that they 
as well as their neighbors, the Chinese denizens of the walled 
city a mile away, had some personal as well as business in- 
terest in the great movement which, known as the Tai-ping- 
wang Rebellion, was stirring slow and sedate old China to 
its very center. 

Tai-ping-wang was one of the names of a “ae who had 
arisen, apd proclaiming himself a true Son of , and thus 
younger brother of Jesus Christ, was considered a ‘false or 
true prophet by about an equal number of his countrymen. 
All government officials, from the emperorhimsclf down to 
the humblest mandarin, who for income depended upon the 
process known as ‘“‘squeezing,” remained unbelievers, for, 
not content with making war on polygamy, joss worship and 
cpium smoking, three of the most important of Chinese in- 
stitutions, Tai-ping-wang aimed to become emperor as well 
as spiritual chief, and his progress was thus that of a rebel; 
and war encompassed his advance. 

The principal scenes of his operations were the northern 
provinces, which included Pekin and Nankin, and but for 
the interruption of business by the failures of the tea and 
cotton growers to produce their usual crops, South China 
would have shown hardly a trace of the effect of the convul- 
sions going on further north. Like the anvil on the breast 
of the athlete, the solid, stolid mass of the people of China 
absorb, with little show of injury, blows which would dis- 
rupt another nation. It is the soldier’s business to fight, not 
ours, reasons this mass, and until the blows are delivered 
closer home they do not seem to feel or take interest in them. 
But the life of the dynasty was at stake, and the hundreds of 
thousands who joined the army of the rebel chief were con- 
fronted with the greater army of the empire. 

We who were then at Shanghai and who had not business 
interests at staké were, if anything, rather benefitted by the 
war, for our sole occupation was to enjoy life as much as 
possible, and the rather limited circle of foreign inhabitants 
was greatly enlarged by the addition of the officers of Amer- 
ican, English, French and German vessels of war and com- 
merce, the former detailed to protect the interests and lives 
of their countrymen, the latter idle through stagnation of 
commerce; and the long winter had passed merrily. Din- 
ners, prolonged from 7 P. M. till midnight, private theatri- 
cals, occasional spasmodic attempts at balls (for to one lady 
there were a score of men), and rousing games of tenpins— 
a dozen burly skippers on a side, with drinks bet on the re- 
sult of every score—at the one hotel, the Astor House, occu- 
pied our nights, and the hours of daylight were too short 
for our field sports, which, in addition to fine pheasant, 
partridge, duck, goose and snipe shooting, from either of 
which one need seldom return with unsatisfactory bag, com- 
prised a sport which most thoroughly dissipated the effects 
of our nightly dyspepsia accumulation. This was rabbit cours- 
ing. Ourselves the hounds, twenty or thirty of us, armed 
only with short hard-wood clubs, to be used as missiles, and 
accompanied by a couple of beagles to start the game, would 
surround a great cotton ficld and run many miles a day for 
a few rabbits and exercise. 

But the war came to us at last. Aling, a bright and intel- 
ligent young Chinaman, who occupied the position of “‘boy” 
to a member of one of the English houses, heard daily the 
views expressed at the various dinners to which, as was the 
custom in China, he had accompanied his master, to wait 
upon him; and securing a sufficient number of adherents 
he had started a local rebellion, having taken good care to 
put himself and followers in commanding positions within 
the walled city, proclaimed himself its chief; and after cut- 
ting off the heads of quite a number of his coun en, 
whose politics differed with his, ornamented with them a 
couple of hundred spikes, which surmounted the city gates 
and vicinity, and settled down in the ex-Toutai’s palace with 
his troops stationed along the wall, to hold the place until] 
Tai-ping-wang and his armies arrived. 

Aling’s example was rather extensively followed. Local 
rebellions began to break out wherever there was a walled 
town, within whose walls there was sufficient wealth to 
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OREST AND STREAM. 


the braves; and the cause of religion was ad- 
vanced e unlimited looting of joss houses, the gods, jewels, 
and other ‘‘curios” thus obtained, 
quite a comfortable little perquisite for Aling and 

his imitators. At first we outsiders were able to buy from 
Aling first-cl moderate 
prices ; but it being discovered one day that built into some 
these , Were secret stow holes, in which jewels had 
been hidden, the supply ceased, A only quite badly 


money, carvings, paintings, 
makin 


ass gods, richly decorated, at very 


mutilated remains were to be obtain 


After a while trade reopened, and as a great favor several 
of us were permitted to buy a number of very fine josses, 
apparently sound as a joss need be. Of course, in consider- 
ation of the chance of the possible bonanza which we might 
be also buying, prices ruled much higher; but we went into 
the speculation with vigor, and kept it up in spite of draw- 
ing blanks, until in one a joss the carpenter discovered 

n already probed, opened and 
reclosed so skillfully that we could see no external sign. 
The rascals had first, knowing approximately the location in 
the back, bored with very fine bits, and the josses in which 
we found these holes lugged up, had in such as struck 

i of any valuables they 

may have contained. The ae that are dark and tricks 
inee were too many for us. 

So looting exhaustively and living luxuriantly on the pro- 
o. had gay times, and were in ne hurry 
for the arrival of Tai-ping-wang with his cohorts, to whom 
they-claimed that they intended to turn over the captured 
city, and thus secure recognition as legitimate rebels. In 
anticipation of this event, a few of the more sanguine had 
adopted the ees badge of the Christians by having 
, and ceasing to shave the head, but the 

more astute had modified this policy and contented them- 
selves by coiling the tail neatly, and covering it with a cap 
and such hair as might grow, prepared thus to resume, with 


that the secret cavity had 


cavities, been’ thoroughly deprive 


not in vain” of those Heathen C 


ceeds, Aling and C 


their queues cut 0 


slight difficulty, their allegiance. 


They waited in vain though, for in due time, instead of 
the expected rebel leader, there appeared on the scene an 


imperial army, some ten or fifteen thousand strong which, 


having selected an eligible, comfortable and safe location, 
settled down to besiege the city. I advisedly say safe and 
settled, for the distance of the spot selected was several gun 
shots from the walls; and then and thus they too enjoyed 
life, planting vegetable gardens, setting up shops of all de- 
scriptions necessary for repairs of shoes, clothing, etc., and 
following the example of the ancient Romans in dealing with 


the Sabines, provided themselves with wives ad hiitum. 


Extensive earth works were erected, which inclosed quite a 
number of the haycock-like mounds which served as look- 


out stations. These mounds had been erected by an an- 


cient dynasty as burial places, and were the only elevations 


visible above the flat plains for many miles. 
And thus the besieged and besiegers might all have re- 


mained until now, left to the full enjoyment of each other’s 
society, for all the interest the foreigners might take in their 
doings; for trade went on as usual and the surrounding 
country remained peaceful. It was the soldiers’ business to 


fight, not theirs, argued the peasantry; and Chinamen grow 


rich by minding their own business. ‘‘No belongy my 
in their motto. But the soldiers on both sides be- 


pidgin” 
came addicted to a bad habit; and started a game in which 
we found it necessary to takea hand. Pretending a fight, 


a body of men from one side or the other would retreat into 


the suburbs of the foreign settlement; and this produced 


considerable hard feeling, for the fire of the pursuers would 


be in our direction, and sheltered by our jhouses, the retreat- 
ing band would break up into skirmishers, each individual 
devoting himself to looting and escaping with his booty. 
The foreign settlement of Shanghai consisted of a large 
number of stone houses, the business houses and residences 
of representatives of American, French, German and Eng- 
lish merchants, and were built along the banks of the narrow 


river, extending perhaps a mile inland. The river front was 
skirted by a broad, smooth road, with a sea wall, called the 


Bund, and in the rear of the town there wasa large and 
well-appointed race course. The Bund and the race course 
were the fashionable resorts for driving, riding and promen- 
ades. The walled city, occupied exclusively by natives, 
was about a mile higher up the river, which it also fronted, 
and the space between was covered with squalid Chinese 
suburbs up to the edge of the Yan-kin-pang creek, which 
was the southern boundary line of the foreign settlement. In 
the rear of the city and about on line with the race course 
was the Imperialist camp. The four places, viz., the for- 
eign and Chinese cities, the race course and camp, thus oc- 
cupied the four corners of a somewhat irregular oar 
bout midway between the two cities the rebels had 
erected an earthwork on the water front, from which there 
was a very frequent exchange of harmless cannonading 
with an Imperialist battery across the river; and occasion- 
ally a couple of Imperialist war vessels, one a refitted bark 
pamed the Sir Herbert Compton, would take position amid- 
stream, and give the rebs a very lively time, most of which 
was, however, generally spent in getting out of reach of the 
shots. The Sir Herbert was commanded and partially 
manned by beach-comber white men and Portuguese. These 
little combats were plainly visible from our quarterdeck, and 
served to while away our otherwise dull watches, during 
which there was otherwise little variation; for even the 
floating by of dead bodies, at first rather interesting, became 
so common a sight as to attract but little attention, except 
when the tide swept them across our hawser and we had to 
bear them clear. e noticed, by the way, a peculiar thing 
in regard to these bodies. All those of the men floated face 
down, of the women face up. This probably was due to 
the buoying effect of the breasts of the latter. One day the 
exhibition was quite a good one. Through some unknown 
cause fire entered the magazine of one of the attacking vessels, 
the Antelope, I believe, and in an instant she was flying into 
the air in fragments, some of which descended uncomfort- 

ably close to ourselves. 
oesal events had taken place which led to an affiliation, 
to a certain extent, between the rebels and ourselves. 
Among them was first an affair with the Sir Herbert, which 
one day saw fit to bring to and seize a pilot boat, owned by 
two American pilots named Ayres and Linklater, haul down 
the American flag, and make prisoners of some of her crew. 
An hour after this event the Plymouth had slipped her moor- 
ings, dropped down the river, re-anchored between, and with 
her hionieites bearing on the two Chinese vessels, and the 
Compton’s captain, also the Toutai or imperial governor 
notified that if in one hour—noon—a salute of twenty-one 
= to the American flag was not fired we would sink them 
h at their anchors; and while this was pending a board- 
ing party under Lieut. Guest had released the prisoners and 
e others in their place. At noon the salute was fired, 





































and we returned to our moorings. The rebels were, not 
unnaturally, well pleased with this act. 

It so happened one day that a little combat between the 
two forts resulted in quite a success for the rebels, for some 
shot was actually landed in the fort across the river, an 
almost unprecedented event, and as these shots paved the 
way to a warm friendship between myself dnd Aling, the 
rebel chief, which produced among other results this yarn, 
I refer to them. 

Two or three of us on liberty strolled into this fort, and 
there having been no firing that day owing to its being a 
holiday of some sort, we were a little careless and mounted 
the parapets. While looking at the enemies’ quarters we 
were saluted with half a dozen shots in quick succession— 
all landing in the river considerably short. We were young 
then and the challenge was not to be treated lightly. We 
manned the biggest of the rebel guns, and knocking out the 
quoin, which with Chinese guns takes the place of an ele- 
vating screw, but which, being immovable, prevents any 
change in the elevation, pointed and fired, and after a couple 
of shots, getting the range, we succeeded in landing some 
shot in the fort, wkose defenders fled, and the thoroughly 
silenced battery was abandoned. I shall never forget the 
absurd mixture of pluck and cowardice we displayed at 
first, for not one of us dared touch the gun off. From our 
point of view so dilapidated and rusty an old machine was 
it, with vent like a teacup, the chances were ten to one that 
we at the breech end would get the worst of the explosion, 
and it was not till two or three exchanges had warmed us 
up that we failed, after fitting a long enough piece of slow 
match, torush behind a bomb-proof buttress for shelter until 
the explosion. Although the United States Consul and our 
Captain endeavored in vain to ascertain who were the 
officers who thus “gave aid and comfort,” etc., Aling knew 
very well, as did all of his following, and was very grateful 
and hospitable whenever, as we often did, we oar him a 
visit. 

We were supposed to remain neutral, but were almost 
forced to take serious steps. To the race course all Shanghai 
foreigners resorted every afternoon, and during these hours 
there was safety in numbers; but very few dared visit it at 
other hours when every one was at business, One forenoon, 
though, it happened that an invalid English lady, accom- 
panied by an English gentleman named Caldecott Smith, 
was there riding in a palanquin. They were attacked, mal- 
treated and robbed by some bushwhackers from the Im- 
perialist camp, and probably would have fared even worse 
but for the opportune arrival of a squad of English sailors 
on liberty and donkeys, who had come out for a scrub race. 
a soon cleared out the Chinamen and escorted the party 

ome, 

Then the music began. As had been arranged, a signal of 
“assistance wanted” went up to the English Consul’s flag- 
staff, and in less than half an hour, a body of perhaps a 
hundred men were marching double quick toward the Im- 
perialist camp. Of this body, the Plymouth, United States 
sloop of war, and the Encounter and Grecian, English war 
vessels, with some merchant ships in harbor, furnished four- 
fifths; the remainder were young men, clerks, partners and 
others, in the various houses. Without much time wasted 
in parley, the first of the earthworks reached was attacked 
and carried, nearly all of its garrison having fled incontin- 
ently. About twenty got left, and their detention became a 
permanent one, for the sailors were ugly; they had been 
spoiling for a fight. 

One little incident I remember combined to the most 
extreme degree the horrible and ludicrous. The captain of 
our after guard, Berry by name, chased a Chinaman, gained 
on him, until just able to reach bim with his bayonet point, 
the bayonet being fixed. This he thrust into the poor devil’s 
stern about half an inch. The prick quickened the fellow’s 
speed, and with unearthly yells and contortions of face 
tbrough fright and pain he did his best. Berry, with his 
arms and gun stretched out as far as possible, could do no 
more than just keep up; until at last the fugitive stumbled 
and in a moment it was all over. It seems heartless to say 
the sight had in it aught of ludicrousness, but barring that 
the contortions and grimaces were due to pain, and that it 
was a struggle for life, the attitudes, gestures and efforts of 
both men were exceedingly funny. 

After demolishing the fort the party returned, word having 
been sent by Captain Kelley, of our ship, and O’Callahan of 
the Encounter, to the Imperialist leader that the encamp- 
ment must be at once broken up, and the army removed to 
the other side of the walled city. Twenty-four hours were 
given in which to begin this evacuation. 

The next day, April 4, 1854, there occurred the combat 
known throughout China as ‘‘ The Great Battle of Muddy 
Flats.” The twenty-four hours grace would be up at 3 P.M.; 
and at that hour about three hundred Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, commanded by Captain Kelley, he being the senior 
officer present, were posted at various commanding points; 
and we were awaiting the signal, which should start us on 
the Herculean task of combatting three times as many 
thousands as there were hundreds of our own men entrenched 
behind strong earthworks. We were watching anxious] 
for signs of a movement of evacuation, but none appeared; 
and at the appointed hour Captain Kelley opened fire. The 
effect of that first shot was simply wonderful. It was a 12- 
pounder shell, from a howitzer; and fell a trifle short. In 
an instant a score of Chinamen sprung over the wall, and 
rushed toward the spot where it had struck; in another 
moment there was an explosion, and the crowd was torn to 
fragments, some escaping with life, seeking shelter again, 
many without it were lying torn and mangled. They had 
never seen a shell before, and in attempting to carry out a 
superstitious belief, that to return the first shot of an enemy 
insures victory, they had scrambled for its possession. The 
fuse of the shell had been cut too long, and the delayed ex- 
plosion cost them dear. 

A series of deafening yells was heard, and quickly the rear 
portions of the wall and soon after the country beyond was 
yellow with a terror-stricken, stampeding swarm, and as we 
afterward found, by counting the dead, not more than three 
hundred (‘‘just one apiece for us,” asI heard a sailor re- 
mark) remained to fight us. For half an hour we continued 
firing, then ceased and charged. 

During the firing an amusing episode occurred. The 
loader of a howitzer, which was worked by volunteers from 
various English and American houses, disappeared after the 
first fire. He was a popular man and a noted wag, whose 
grim humor at times was very eccentric. Hearing that he 
was hit, for some one had seen him running tow a ditch, 
several there sought him, and found him, not wounded, but 
sitting up to his waist in the water lighting a cheroot. ‘My 
God, Charley, what’s the matter?” sung out the first who 
saw him. ‘‘Matter! Why, I found I’ve made a great mis- 
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take. It’s the business of those navy men to fight; my busi- 

ness is to keep books for Hiram Hogg & Company, and I’m 

going to stick to it. Here’s your rammer.” 

Our charge was a brilliant success up toa certain point, 
and that was the edge of a wide and deep ditch, which, sur- 
rounding the forts, stopped us when within fifty yards evi- 
dently. However good sailors, we were poor engineers. As 
we stood puzzling, there was a sudden discharge of six or 
eight guns right in front, and although the greater portion 
of the missiles went whistling over our heads, yet enough 
dropped to kill three men and seriously wound several others, 
No attempt: was made to reload the guns, for the fate of 
three men in succession, who, while vainly endeavoring to 
fire a large gun, were picked off with rifles through the em- 
brasure, deterred them. When we afterward drew the 
charge from this gun we found over a peck of gingal balls 
of iron, an inch in diameter, in a canvas bag, in addition to 
a round shot. 

While thus detained the Englishmen had made a flank 
movement, torn down a house, and with its timbers bridged 
or platooned the ditch, and soon their vigorous hurrahs 
mingled with the Chinese yells. The latter soon ceased, 
and ascending smoke and flames showed that the battle was 
over, the forts ours, and fired. Nota living Chinaman re- 
mained, and scattered throughout the inclosure were many 
roasted to a crisp. That night we bivouacked near the field 
and in the adjacent house of a missionary. 

At midnight I was roused up to take charge of a recon- 
noitering party, and in so doing 1 got, I think, the worst 
scare of my life. It was intensely dark, raining heavily and 
cold. We were plodding along in perfect silence. The path 
through the clay field was excessively slippery. My foot 
came in contact with something, and I fell; stretching out 
my arms to save my face, one of my hands landed on some- 
thing cold and clammy, and into a cavity of this something 
two of my fingers entered, scraping on something as mr 
did so. 1 shall never forget the horrible sensation whic 
thrilled through me as it dawned upon me that my hand was 
upon the face and my fingers in the mouth of a corpse. 
Since then, when I have heard the expression ‘‘my blood 
run cold,” I have understood the meaning. 

The next day a permanent post was established on the 
Yang-kin-pang Creek, about midway between the contend- 
ing parties, for the Imperialists accepted the situation and 
began erecting new works on the location assigned. We 
took possession of a very large temple or joss house, and 
here in the midst of barbaric gorgeousness we remained 
some months, administering occasional thrashings to both 
parties us they deserved it, and establishing a code known 
throughout China as ‘‘Shanghai neutrality—whip both 
parties.” 

About once a week, on a fair day, we would be enter- 
tained witha grand battle. Not only ourselves, but the 
Chinese would gather in tremendous crowds to see the 
soldiers fight, never a man of them thinking himself called 
on to lend a hand. From one side or the other would issue 
first a tremendous din and clatter, gong beating, cracker and 
gun firing, rockets and yells. This continued long enough 
to put the enemy on guard. A body of men, perhaps a 
thousand, would follow, and first rushing, then walking 
slower and slower, would halt at three or four gunshots dis- 
tance and begin a series of ridiculous maneuvers undoubt- 
edly intended as challenges. Then agile men, most gro- 
tesquely attired, marked with heads of dragons, tigers or 
devils, would rush almost into danger, shouting and prancing 
like clowns. One chap, I remember, wore on each arm a 
large circular shield, placing which close to his side, the 
edges on the ground, he doubled up, and with one heel for a 
motive power, resolved himself into an animated vehicle. 

The challenge was always accepted and, the opposing 
force having reached the other side of the danger belt, the 
firing became furious and dangerous, too, to those of us to 
the right or left and within distance, and from our position 
we could see the fall of many men on both sides. At once 
a lot of others would pick up the corpse and quickly trans- 
port it to the rear, drop it, and flee, the corpse at as lively a 
gait as his bearers. It was against such flights that we had 
to guard, for before our fight they were frequently into the 
foreign settlement, where there was both shelter and booty. 

Being on rather good terms with the rebs, we would now 
and then during these fights stroll over into their ranks— 
quite as safe a place as one could find within hearing dis- 
tance—and standing there one day I saw for the first time 
the power of a Minie rifle. An Englishman named Rey- 
nolds, commonly known as Pirate Reynolds, had espoused 
for a consideration the rebel cause. He was out this day 
and I was talking with him about his rifle, which he showed 
to me and explained, finishing the exhibition with, ‘‘D’ye 
see that chap with a red shirt, jumping?” he pointed as he 
spoke. ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘Weil, watch him,” and in an instant I 
saw the Chinaman leap into the air higher than usual, fall 
and lie quiet, and at the same moment heard Reynolds’s gun. 
It was a‘ long shot but a good one, and settled the fight, and 
almost every battle had been settled in the same way—the 
Imperialists fled. It was the practice of Reynolds to let the 
fight go on as long as he felt in the humor, then he would 

stop it—thus he held the balance of power. 

A personal resource was the society and interchange of 
visits with Aling, the rebel chief, who, since the little bat- 
tery affair described, had become very friendly. One day, 
entering the gate of the city, I was struck with the unusual 
number of freshly-severed heads which ornamented the 
spikes. Nearly every spike for a hundred yards in both 
directions bore its ghastly trophy, and they were not more 
than a yard apart. Evidently there had been a row, and I 
hurried to Aling’s quarters, formerly the palace of Toutai 
(Chinese Governor). Several days had elapsed since my last 
visit, and a strange guard at the inner doorway detained me 
until Aling was communicated with. While thus waiting 
my attention was drawn to a bamboo cage in the darker 
part of the court, in which wasa prisoner. I strolled toward 
it, and the crouching figure sprang into life—a woman who, 
thrusting her arms through the interstices, grasped at my 
legs and poured forth a torrent of tears and (evidently) pray- 
ers. Aling, when I questioned him, gave me explanation both 
as to the heads and the prisoner. There had been a local 
insurrection and attempt by certain Toutai men (loyalists) 
to recapture the city, and a sharp fight had ensued. 

“But, Aling,” said I, ‘‘what fashion that piecy woman 
down side?” 

‘‘He belongy Toutai woman, he makee spy pidgin.” 

‘‘What thing you makee he; you makee killum?” 

‘‘Killum he, no can; sposey he man, my makee killum; 
sposey he woman, my puttee stone he neck; puttee down 
side water; bymby he dlown.” 

I resolved that if it were possible 1 would save that woman’s 
life, though not for any very romantic notions, for she was 
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neither young nor pretty. Persuasions were, however, in 
vain, although I did at one time Aling’s acceptance of 
an offer I made for her life, he offering compromise on ‘‘my 
punish he litty,” but this from a Chinese point of view 
might mean most terrible tortures, to which death were pre- 
ferable. I had seen one poor devil punished, and I wanted 
no more of it. AtJasta happy thought struck me. Not 
long after our battle with the forts, Aling, impressed with 
the efficacy of shells, had begged me to teach him how to 
inake them; this I had peremptorily refused to do, for as I 
told him it would be very wrong in me to give such informa- 
tion, and which (I did not mention) I really didn’t know 
myself; for thirty years ago midshipmen learned how to use 

ns and shells before learning how they were made. Tak- 
ing, however, the chances that I could learn from one of the 
lieutenants, I reopened the negotiations with an offer to 
teach him the secret; and the price was to be the woman. 
Eventually he stipulated that I should also furnish a fuse 
for a model, and permit him to retain the woman as a pris- 
oner, to be comfortably lodged and fed, and I to have right 
to visit her. She became mine, my property, subject to the 
conditions, as much as my dog is now. With tooted cham- 
pagne, cheroots and pale ale the bargain was sealed, and 
Aling said and I said ‘‘my can secure.” 

I repaired on board ship, called the gunner and another 
midshipman (since become a lunatic) into my counsel, and 
we devised a plan and made owen, of two hemispheres, 
on the peripheries of which were to be cut, on one a male, 
on the other a female screw, provided with which and a fuse, 
I again visited Aling and my property. Both were delighted 
to see me. 

Ten days afterI called again. Aling sat, as usual, at his 
table where writing materials had always given place to re- 
freshments on my visits. This time there was no move in 
that direction and Aling’s greeting did not seem as cordial 
as usual. He left the conversation to me, answering in 
monosyllables. There was a chilly, depressed air about him. 
I endeavored to cheer him up and this conversation ensued: 

SELF (cheerfully)—*‘You have makee that shell, Aling?” 

ALING (curtly)—‘‘Hab makee.” 

SeLr—‘‘How many piecy hab makee?” 

Atinc—‘“‘Plenty piecy.” 

SeLF—‘“‘You hab make fire them?” 

Ainc—‘‘Hab makee flire one piecy.” 

SELF—‘‘How you likee he?” 

ALING (eaciledly)—‘‘My hab make flire one piecy; hab 
killum lum (eleven) man.” 

SELF (reassuringly)—“‘That very good, Aling, one piecy 
shell killum eleven men.” 

ALInG (bursting out)—“Hab killum lum man, he no belongy 
Toutai man, hab killum my man.” 

Whether the gun burst, or the shell prematurely exploded, 
I never have found out. I called to see my protégé, but she 
was gone. PisEco 


ON THE GUAGUS. 


I HAD often heard glowing accounts of the trout fishin 
to be had at ‘‘Guagus Cold Springs,” on the head- 
waters of Union River, three miles above Brandy Pond, Me 1 
had visited the place often enough deer hunting in winter, 
but had never seen it during the trouting season. So early 
last September a jovial party, consisting of Josi, Jim, Walt, 
Lou and the writer, well fortified with courage, hardtack 
and pork, started for that locality, which is by no means 
easy of access, except in winter. Josi and Jim, like myself, 
were old hunters and fishermen; Walt and Lou were 
brothers, sons of the aforesaid Jim. Walt was a good fisher- 
man, but on this occasion his whole soul was wrapped, up in 
a brand new 10-gauge, 10-pound gun, with which he pre- 
pared to slaughter partridges innumerable, and he even 
darkly hinted of bears, which abound throughout that en- 
tire region. Lou was nota fisherman, neither was he a 
hunter; still he was considered the most indispensable man 
in the party, simply because he would eat anything and 
everything that could be caught or killed, and all that was 
cooked that the rest of us could not dispose of; so that with 
him in a party, culinary matters were brought down to the 
simplest basis—merely to find something and cook it. At 
this present writing, he is about receiving his diploma at the 
medical department of the Vermont University. 

An atrocious road, six miles in length, from Greenfield, 
brought us to the ‘‘Extract,” said Extract being a huge mill, 
furnished with an engine and scores of cauldrons and vats; 
where tens of thousands of cords of hemlock bark were 
ground and steeped, the liquor poured into barrels, each 
weighing when full 400 pounds, and representing one cord 
of bark with only one-seventh of its weight, making a vast 
saving in hauling and freight; it was then hauled, by heavy 
teams to the station, eighteen miles away, and sent to tan- 
neries all over the country. Two miles of impassable road 
brought us to the shore of Brandy Pond. A beautiful white 
sand beach almost surrounds this lovely sheet of water, 
which is almost perfectly round, with an island gem set in 
its center. The lake is about two miles in diameter. It is 
two miles from where the road strikes the pond to the inlet 
on which are situated the Cold Springs. 

While tramping up the beach a shy and solitary lesser 
yellowlegs—a rare bird in that vicinity—arose from some 
rushes which grew around the mouth of a little brook, and 
alighted out of sight around a point a short distance in ad- 
vance. ‘‘Now, Walt, have your gun ready, and when you 
round the point you will probably get a shot,” said Josi, and 
when Walt, obedient to this advice, walked cautiously around 
the point, with his much-loved Parker all ready to lift to 
his face, there stood the yellowlegs, stretched up and motion- 
less, a very long shot off indeed. ‘‘Try your new gun,” said 
I. Bang went the beauty, and the yellowlegs bounded two 
feet into the air and came down on his back, stone dead. 
Sixty-eight paces, with No. 8 shot; good for the gun. Lou 
viewed the bird with delignt. ‘‘We will fry him for din- 
ner,” he said, as he quietly poked him into his coat pocket. 

On reaching the mouth of the inlet we succeeded in find- 
ing a canoe, concealed in a swamp by a hunter, who had 
kindly given us directions where to look for it; but as the 
water was too low to float a canoe below the Palmer Dam, 
which is nearly a mile above the lake, we were obliged to 
carry it that distance, and then when we launched it on the 
dead water above the dam we found that the fervent summer 
sun had melted the pitch off its sides, so that when heavily 
loaded the water poured in at such a rate that Josi and Lou 
volunteered to walk. This was no light task, as the entire 
distance to the Springs was a soft bog, covered with hard- 
hack and labrador three feet high, making the walking hor- 

rible. Half way to the Springs we met a young fellow, who 

had been up the stream after cranberries, who informed us 
that a crew of cranberry pickers half a dozen strong had 
camped at the Springs for nearly a week, and had been gone 


only twenty-four hours. All our visions of silence, soli 
trout vanished ; sadness was depicted on mee 
faces, and even the dip of our paddles took on a subdued 
and quiet tone. Arriving at thé Springs, we found abundant 
evidence of the truth of our informant’s statement. There 
was a solid beaten path the entire length of the reach of 
water where the trout were wont to . . Tent poles 
and half consumed sticks of firewood could be seen on the 
knoll above, and to complete the desecration the ubiquitous, 
the irrepressible, the ogulharvaoine tin can leered malici- 
ously at us from various little hollows, which ht to have 
been sacred to mosses and ferns. This infernal adjunct of a 
vicious and effeminate civilization has about the same effect 
on me when seen in the wilderness that a red has on an 
irritated bull. What lover of nature who, toiling with in- 
finite labor to the top of some rocky chasm, has not been 
filled with rage and aanetd to see painted in enormous letters 
on the opposite cliffs, ‘Children cry for Mrs. Soothlow’s 
swindling syrup?” Thus doth the tin can affect me. 

The alder and choke.cherry poles which lay on the bank 
were proof that the finer arts of angling had not been brought 
to bear on the-pool, and we still hoped that some of the 
more aristocratic beauties had scorned such rude wooing, 
although there’s no denying that an alder pole will some- 
times do frightful execution in the hands of a rural expert. 
On jointing up my rod I made the pleasing discovery that 
in changing my clothes at Greenfield I had left my entire 
outfit of flies and leaders in my inside vest pocket. This 
was the last straw! In sheer desperation I —_ the pool 
altogether and wandered off up the stream, first strapping on 
a box of worms, with which we were well provided. A 
short quarter of a mile above the pool I found a rude bridge, 
which had been thrown over the stream the preceding win- 
ter by lumbermen; the two huge pines across which the 
poles were laid had been swung partially around by the 
spring freshet, and reached about half way across, with their 
outer ends under water, their inner ends high and dry, and 
part of the flooring still remaining. On the opposite shore 
the bank was steep and shelved over, and altogether the 
place looked inviting. Carefully baiting with a lively worm, 
and creepin > behind the flooring, I made a cast just 
above the pe of the lower stringer. An instantaneous tug 
followed the light plash of the hook. My reel gave out merry 
music, and I barely succeeded in clearing the end of the 
upper stringer as the line spun through the water; then a 
few exciting moments of viene fighting and careful play- 
ing, and I dropped the luscious beauty into my basket with 
a sigh of content. Just as 1 made the cast I caught sight of 
Walt strolling ar up the —— bank, as if his cour- 
age had all evaporated. All his languor disappeared. when 
he saw the bent rod, and before I made a second cast he had 
spied the overhanging bank with the unerring eye of a true 
fisherman, and for half an hour our reels alone broke the 
stillness of the lovely September . Twenty trout 
rewarded our joint efforts at that old bridge, for which I 
shall always hold it in grateful remembrance. Then we 
lightly retraced our steps to rejoin our comrades, who had 
succeeded in coaxing half a dozen fine trout out of the pool. 

Preparations were at once made for supper. Our cooking 
outfit was not extensive, consisting of a frying-pan and cot- 
fee pot only, but great possibilities lie dormant in these two 
simple utensils, and we proposed to tax their capabilities to 
the utmost. Soon there arose the fragrance of what Theo- 
dore Winthrop called ‘‘the saline juice of fire-ripened pork.” 
The freshly caught trout, cleansed in the y waters of the 
Springs, were dropped into the hissing fat, the fragrant cof- 
fee bubbled and sang, and as the soft September twilight 
deepened into darkness, the plaintive notes of the va 
will floated out clear and distinct on the evening air. hat 
language can describe the enjoyment of such a meal, and 
amid such surroundings? I pause as I write and try to im- 
agine how many brother sportsmen, at home and abroad, as 
they read this weak and inadequate description, will recall 
just such scenes in their own experience, and fill in all the 
details from a loving memory; to all such, ‘‘Penobscot” ex- 
tends his right hand of fellowship. 

While sitting around the camp-fire quietly enjoying our 
evening smoke, a sibilant sound cut sharply through the 
night air. ‘‘What’s that!” said Walt, bounding to his feet 
_and feeling around for his gun. ‘‘That,” said Josi, slowly 
removing his brier-wood pipe from his mouth and speakin 
with a deliberation strangely in contrast with Walt’s excit 
exclamation, ‘‘is an old buck which smells the smoke from 
our fire.” That’s the first one Lever heard,” Walt replied. 
“It sounds something like a fox,” for while they were speak- 
ing the buck was keeping up a perfect fusilade of snorts, 
and he continued at intervals for a quarter of an hour. We 
had brought a camp spread with us, but not a tent, anda 
heavy shower coming up just before midnight, threatened 
to drench us; however, we protected our heads by turning 
the canoe over us, and just asit began to run through the 
spread in a way reverse of agreeable, it passed over and we 
slept the sleep of the just. f 

e next morning we were astir at dawn; the sky showed 
every indication of rain, but we vevertheless decided to go 
to Micketowas Lake, four miles distant, at,the head of which 
is Coomb’s Brook, one of: the best trout streams in the 
county. A lumbering road, which we knew led to the 
lake, passed within sight cf our camp grounds; but it was 
@ new one, and none of us had ever traveled it, or knew 
where it struck the lake, and as the latter is nine miles long, 
it will be seen that this was an important point. But being 
determined to go, we just hoped that it came out at the 
head and started off. The road lead away from the stream 
on which we were encamped for nearly a mile, and then 
came in sight of it again for a short distance, but the water 
was only a few inches in depth and their were no signs of 
trout grounds. After the longest four miles I ever recollect 
traveling over, we came to the lake, only to find that the 
road came out at Norway Point, five miles below the head, 
The traveling on the bank of this lake is as bad as anythin 
can be, and as it began to rain, it was not to be thought of. 
So we took our back tracks in very bad humor, and the 
abuse which we heaped on those cranberry pickers relieved 
our feelings, without injuring them. 

When we got back to where the road neared the stream, I 
proposed that part of us should follow the water down to the 
old bridge, as there might be some trout holes which would 
afford us a mess for dinner, but none of them believed there 
were any trout in that shallow water, so I was obliged to go 
alone. 1 wanted some fish—pork, hardtack and coffee having 
lost their charms for me while in the army. A v short 
distance down the stream brought me to an abrupt bend, a 
bit of meadow ground, a tiny rivulet of spring water trick- 
ling into the bend, and yes, actually deep water. With 
active and cm fingers ———— up my rod and attached my 
reel, The which had fallen very lazily for two hours 
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ude In those cases where the little fellows occupy low tracts, the | _ In those cases where there is but one opening into « nest 
= locations of the nests are usually near rivers or small streams. | there is a better chance of securing the entire family. At 
1ed The nest is generally a rude structure and consists meinly | the first thump the old male protrudes his nose and takes in 
a of dried , leaves and pulverized dried bark. The material | the situation. The next thump brings out the male and 
— ing to impede casting. —A half pound trout rewarded my | is piled into the cavit and, as a rule, nearly fills it, but a | another member of the family appears at the orifice. The 
of first cast, two more followed in quick succession, then I | free space is invariably left in the direction of the openings | first appearance is now shot as it reaches the top of the stub 
hes noticed @ couple of logs lying close to the opposite bank, | in the stub. In the autumn very compact and artistic nests | or after it alights on a neighboring tree. The report of the 
cog with a covering of dri ial An extra long cast planted can been seen, quite suggestive of comfort and warmth, but | gun brings out another member, and in regular order all are 
oe the seductive worm directly between their oa Heavens! | after occupancy for a length of time the materials become | secured. 
saa What a tug followed that cast. A mad rush for the further | mixed into a terrible litter, and by spring have not so neat} If however, as generally occurs, all of the occupants 
ve bank followed the turn of my wrist, and I checked him so | an appearance. appear at the various holes and sail out in different direc- 
S suddenly that he sprang a foot out of water, flinging a| As to the amount of food that is stored up by this squirrel | tions, no more than one or two will be secvred, as some will 
= shower of silvery spray in all directions. Being without | in the fall, I have but little knowledge, but from a few ob- | surely be soon concealed in neighboring trees. 
“g any landing net I was obliged to play him till quite | servations, where only asmalli quantity of winter supplies was | This unwary habit of leaving the nest when the tree or 
=a motionless, and then lift him carefully by the line. Just a| found, I judge that but few squirrels are in any way thrifty | stub is struck with a club frequently results in the extermi- 
_ pound and a quarter by the pocket scales; another of the in this respect. The flying squirrel is very sensitive to the | nation of a whole family. The flying squirrel, as it is so 
a same size was taken from the same place, and so I went, | cold, and when driven from its nest even in early November, | improperly called, differs in this respect from other members 
P slowly down that reach of water for half a mile, taking the | acts quite differently from its usual custom in summer. Un-| of the family, A hunter would, indeed, be unsuccessful in 
nk beantlen from under the steep, grassy banks, and occasional | doubtedly it curls itself into a ball when the first severe cold | an endeavor to bring out a black or fox squirrel. 


The following dimensions are given of a female specimen 
taken in Michigan: Total length 12.02 inches, tail to tip 
6.15 inches, length of long hair at end of tail t inch, length 
of skull 1.49 inches, breadth of skull at zygoma .84 inch. 





snap appears, and remains in a partially dormant state until 
the warm days of spring produce their stimulating effects, 
and our downy friend again. appears to sail through the air 
and gladden our hearts with its graceful movements. 


ht bunches of overbanging bushes, totally oblivious to time, 
place and friends, e robin sang from the topmost branch 
g of an old hackmatack, the purple grackle chattered among 

, the spruces, the catbird squalled in the witch hazels, and the 






































































































































































= metallic notes of the hermit thrush tinkled pecereees from} The majority of specimens secured by the collector, are If any one can furnish any information concerning the 
at the dripping alders; all these sounds mingled with, and | taken at times when the gon of the glossy-coated crea- | breeding habits of this interesting squirrel let the Forest 
re added to, my enjoyment. I remember, as a flock of ducks | tures is least suspected. regular hunt may be instituted, | AND Stream hear. 
‘is flew by me, within twenty paces, of vaguely longing, for a| and a number of collectors go out to secure the specimens, | Katamazoo, Mich. 
ol single instant, for oa A gun. Just as I came in sight of the | but the chances are ten to one that not one will be taken, Sa 
on bend, just below which I knew the bridge to be, my basket | unless it is known where they areto be found. Again when| BIRDS OF THE GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE. 
A ref to receive another trout, and my worms were also —— home from a collecting trip in the evening, a $ ; ae sa ae 3 
. exhausted. Quite a stretch of good fishing ground still re- | shadow flits athwart the weary collector’s path and a scram- PAPER entitled “Notes on the Birds Observed During 
. mained between me and the bend, but I could do nothing | bling on the bark is heard as the graceful rodent ascends the a Summer Cruise in the Gulf of St. Lawrence,” ap- 
a without bait; besides I was frightfully hungry, as I had not | tree to which it has sailed. After reaching a ccrtain height | Pears in the Proc. Boston Society for October last, from the 
e eaten a mouthful since daybreak, and I found on consulting | the diminutive aeronaut again launches forth, and spreading | Pe? of Mr. William Brewster. Besides being an ornitholo- 
ir my watch that it was nearly 4 o’clock. I unstrapped my | its extremities sails to another tree, and continuing in a suc- | Sist of eminence, this gentleman has also the. art of record- 
d basket, emptied out my trout, and counted them back: forty- | cession of so-called flights, is soon lost to view in the gather- | his observations in a very charming style, eo as to claim 
e two, and six of them each a pound and upward in weight. | ing darkness, or else concealsitself in some neighboring cavity. for himself considerable audience outside of those who are 
e Just as I finished, [heard the dip of a paddle, and saw ith suck precision does the animal calculate, that a | strictly scientific. . a 
: Walt and Lou turning the bend, in the canoe. ‘‘Halloo,” | failure to gain a desired foothold on the tree to which it} The cruise, during which the observations here recorded 
3 cried Walt, “‘what for Heaven’s sake have you been doing? | springs is of very. rare occurrence. When failure accom- | Were made, took place during the summer of 1881, on the 
g Father says it is going ta. be a rainy night, and has started | panies the attempt, it is generally a result of the frenzied | Seventeen-ton schooner yacht Arethusa. The party con- 
* out the logging road, for the Extract, and we have got to | condition of the terrified jumper, as is sometimes the case sisted of five gentlemen in the interest of the Boston Society 
; hurry to get round before dark.” ‘‘All right,” I answered, | with the fox and black squirrels when hard pushed by merci- of Natural History, to which institution most of the speci- 
| “but just step ashore, and see if you can tell what kind of a | less enemies, mens collected were afterward given. Among the points of 
: fish this is, which I have caught.” ‘Where is the fish?”| When a black squirrel falls, in a vain attempt to jump interest visited were Cape Breton, the Magdalen Islands, dif- 
" he said, stepping out of the canoe. ‘In the basket,” I | from one slender twig to another, it comes lumbering down ferent bays on Anticosti, Gaspé, the Mingan Islands and 
f replied. Walt lifted the lid and actually staggered back as | to the ground, or perhaps catches a twig twenty or thirty Percé Rock. As = usually the case on this coast, during the 
r he caught sight of the pile of trout. ‘Oh! What| fect below the point at which it lost its hold. In some cases late summer the weather was anything but favor able. Mr. 
: an infernal idiot I am;’ he cried, “I wish some one | I have seen a black squirrel so stunned by a shock as to fall Brewster says, ‘‘Our log book records only eighteen moder- 
i would kick me. Here I have been laughing and cracking | a ready victim to a club or a cruel hunter’s boot. But the | 2tely fair days out of the total sixty-two, and some of these 
. jokes at your expense: for trying to wade Tecan the wet flying squirrel reaches the ground when necessary in a series | WeTe more or less interrupted by showers. Besides this, the 
; bushes down this stream, sa I might have known you| of graceful spiral movements interesting in the extreme. | 8©a80n was too far advanced for egg collecting, so that, al- 
t wouldn’t have staid all this time, a gone without your | When rudely shaken from a limb the little fellow spreads its | though the summer home of such desirable species as the 
[ dinner, unless you were catching trout. We have brought membrane and with graceful movements of its tail wavers blackpoll warbler. Liucoln 8 finch, the fox sparrow and 
, our rods, but have forgotton the bait. Lou, hurry back and | in the air in a series of undulating movements very amusing | Others was reached, neither nests nor eggs could be secured. 
i get some, I will never leave this place while there is a trout | to the observer, and finely illustrating the principle of the The number of species noted is eighty-ihree, and, as might 
. parachute. At once on reaching the ground our little friend be imagined from the circumstances of the trip, an unusually 


to be caught.” 
‘Hold ee Walt,” I said, ‘‘I think I can better that arrange- | strikes out for the nearest trunk, fence or building in order 
ment. I have forty-two trout in that basket, and six of them | to gain another flight, and unless the dogs are quick or the 
are all that you and I and Josi can eat for supper and| boys are active with their sticks, Pteromys will soon be 

breakfast. The remaining thirty-six will keep Lou off the | again out of ourreach, . : ; 
ragged cdge of starvation for two meals, know. We will| 1 have a vivid recollection of hunting this squirrel one 
: come up here at daybreak in the morning, catch what trout | bright October day, some years ago, when several of us went 
we can before breakfast, then they will be fresh to take | together with the intention of securing live specimens for 
home, and we shall have the balance of the afternoon to get | pets. Numbers of the animals were seen avd many could 
a pile of wood which we shall need if it rains.” have been shot, but as we were above shooting the delicate 
‘This was satisfactory, and we made haste to carry out the | creatures, we only used our insect nets. All in vain. Sev- 
programme. Not a drop of rain fell during the night, and | eral picturesque groups enlivened the proceedings, where 
on repairing to the spot at dawn, we caught thirty trout in | boys, dogs and underbrush were indiscriminately mixed. It 
an hour. Lou immortalized his name, and covered himself | was really surprising to see how the squirrels eluded our 
with glory, by catching twelve of the largest ones, without | attempts, but not one was taken alive. Finally poles were 
stirring from one spot, between two big bunches of bushes, | used to knock them off of the trunks, and we went home 
None of us saw him catch them, and I more than half | satisfied that our collection of skins would be enlarged even 

believe that a mink brought them ashore for him; but the | if we could not fill our carefully prepared cages. — 
number he caught were nothing to what he ate when we got| The movements of our friend are very interesting, and he 
back to camp. is a dull observer who would not admire the swoop of a fly- 
We were soon on our homeward way, Walt having | ing squirrel. The greatest jump that I have seen made was 
several opportunities to try his gun on partridges. Just | something over forty feet, 2. ¢., from the base of one tree to 
before reaching Jim’s house, the rain began in earnest, and | another. The further apart the trees are, the straighter down 
we arrived there drenched, but happy, enjoying his dis-| the squirrel has to go. For instance, if the distance to be 
comfirture, at having missed the sport. PENOBSCOT. covered is thirty feet from the base of one tree to the other, 
the animal must jump from a height of not less than fifty 
a ria — or else it wee ~ os ae lack of force. If 
° the jump to be made is only five or six feet, the space is cov- 
atuyal History. ad almost in a direct horizontal line; whereas if eight or 
THE FLYING SQUIRREL. 
(Pteromys volucella.) 

BY DR. MORRIS GIBBS. 


ten feet are to be covered, a downward swoop must be made 
' Ps interesting species is a resident in the Lower Penin- 


large proportion, nearly one-half, are water birds. 

ithout going into details as to the species observed on 
this cruise or their habits, we may note an occasional point 
of unusual interest in the present paper. Testimony col- 
lected from Indians and white men along the north shore of 
the Gulf makes it appear probable that the range of the 
ruffed grouse extends much further north than has hitherto 
been supposed. A white man who for several days acted as 
pilot of the Arethusa informed Mr. Brewster that Bonasa 
umbelus ‘‘ranges over the entire region between the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Hudson Straits.” The present paper con- 
tains a great deal that is interesting relative to the habits of 
our sea birds. One point which the author had painfully 
brought before him at every extensive breeding place of sea 
fowl was the constant persecution to which they are sub- 
jected. All species from the little terns up to the largest 
fowl are constantly robbed of their eggs, and such species as 
are large enough to be worth a charge of powder and shot 
are killed and eaten by the Indians or used for fish bait by 
the whites. There appear to be few places where these 
birds are free from molestation, Percé Rock being almost 
the only breeding place seen by Mr. Brewster which was 
quite inaccessible. 

A suggestion in regard to the breeding of Wilson’s petrel, 
Oceanitestoceanicus, made by Mr. Brewster, is very interesting, 
and in the light of our present knowledge of the habits of 
this species seems quite plausibe. It is a well-known fact 
that this bird is abundant off our coast during the whole 
suinmer, yet nothing is known of its eggs or breeding grounds, 
A number of specimens secured by Mr. Brewster between 
June 17 and July 25 were dissected, and the sexual organs 
of all were found to be ‘‘at the very lowest stage of erotic de- 
velopment.” {nthe females no signs of recent ovulation 
were detected. A male taken June 18, however, showed by 
its plumage and the condition of its bones that it was very 
recently from the nest. These facts lead Mr. Brewster to 
suspect that *‘Wilson’s petrel breeds in winter or early spring 
in tropical or subtropical regions and visits the coast of the 
Northeastern United States only in the interim between one 
breeding season and the neat.” 

There are so many interesting points noted in the present 
paper that we can only allude to some of them, recommend- 
ing it as a whole to all ornithologists. 


Ve. 

































































































































































at an angle of 25 or 30 a 
Those who have watched the movements of these airy 
creatures have observed that the older and stronger ones are 
much more capable of accomplishing a swoop, which un- 
doubiedly arises from the fact that the animal is stronger, 
and, therefore, can spring with much more force, and, 
sula of Michigan and, though not to be found abund- | further, the space covered by the membrane is greater. I 
antly in any locality, is well known to the majority of hunt- | have seen a large male spring from the top of a tree, as if to 
ers and collectors. I am unable to say that the flying | sail to another trée, but only go a few feet from the trunk, 
squirrel is found in ihe Upper Peninsula, nor can I attest to | perhaps four or five, then drop directly down thirty or forty 
its distribution throughout the entire Lower Peninsula. From | feet and sail gracefully back to the tree it had left. 
observations in several counties in various parts of the State, Such a move was undoubtedly premeditated. Perchance 
however, it is reasonable to conclude that this little squirrel | the animal intended sailing to the next tree, and after launch- 
is well distributed south of 45° north latitude. ing forth arrived at the conclusion that it had not sufficient 
Prof. A. Sager first mentions this handsome pet in a list of | force, or the distance was too great. However, it is reason- 
mammals published in a document of the State House of | able to judge that it merely wanted to descend from its perch, 
Representatives, 1839, and it has been also embraced in other | and took this means, as it is not a rapid climber. 
lists. But little has been writtcn on the habits of the flying| Always ashy, nervous mammal, it is nevertheless decidedly 
squirrel, or, in fact, regarding the habits of any of the sewers many instances, and frequently brings destruction 
smaller Michigan mammals. e lists are merely nominal, 
and with the exception of a few articles on the larger game 
very little has been accomplished. 
lt may be truthfully said that the flying squirrel is no- 
where common within our boundaries. Several families are 
occasionally found within a radius of a half mile in favored 


on itself and family. If a place of resort is discovered, it is 

an easy matter to discover their habits, and when the dead 

trees are found in which they nest, the chances are all against 
them if the collectors are on hand. The holes in which they 
remain during the greater part of the day, if once located, 
can be relied upon as almost certain to produce specimens, 

locaiities; again, an enthusiastic collector will search over| and the collector can secure a series at any time during 

many square miles without success. spring, summer or fall. 

_ In Southern Michigan (by which term the Lower Peninsula| A thump at the base of the stub brings out the heads, and 

is here indicated) the haunts generally chosen are woods | bright, piercing eyes are directed toward the disturbers 

composed principally of white oak, Quercus alba. In fact, | of their repose; another thump, and the shining-coated fel- 

in my experience in Kalamazoo county, 42° 7’ to 42° 28’ N. | lows rustle put on the decayed bark and ascend to the top of 

lat., [have met with but one instance where the nest was | the stub or tree. 

not built in an oak, in this case it was placed inthe dead top| I have never met with over five squirrels in one tree, and 

of a flourishing poplar, Populus tremuloides. think that this number embraced the two old ones and the 

At Howard City, Mentcalm county, latitude 48° 25’, the | three young of the year. Such a series is only met with in 

species is often found occupying timbered lands, both hard 

wood and pine, as well as in low tracts, partially covered 

with hemlock, bass wood, elm and underbrush. The nests 

are found on high ground in many instances, but as a rule 

are not far from water. A peed or small lake will genenely, 

be found within a few hundred yards of the stub occupied. 


























Wuat a Toap Can Do.—Eiditor Forest and Stream: I 
made some amusing experiments yesterday regarding the 
stowage capacity of a toad, an “‘ordinary, everyday toad,” 
as Thatcher, of the ’Frisco Minstrels, says. I caught flies 
and, squeezing all but the last kick out of them, dropped 
them one by one, say about two inches from his nose, and 
one by one he gobbled ’em, and between 4 and 7 o’clock P. 
M. he had tucked away 104. Three of us kept score for 
him. At this stage of the proceedings his little belly was 
ridiculously plump, and he grew so stupid that [ gave it up 
and let him go. Up to the seventy-fifth he took them greed- 
ily, then the intervals were longer, but he did hate to let 
anything pass, and would stretch himself for all the world 
like a person after a big dinner. Lord knows what he might 
have done had his diet been more varied, but as it was 
straight fly every time you must acknowledge he did yeo- 
man’s work. I have known that toads were valuable as 
insect destroyers, but never put them to such a test as this 
before.—Witmort (New York). 




























































A Toven TurTLE.—On the 28d of last March I shot a 
turtle, putting the whole charge of shot in its head, as it 
was within ten feet of me, secured it, took it home, and cut 
off the head, intending to dress and. cook it. It is what we 
here call the mossback, which grows, as I have observed, to 
the weight of twenty pounds, perhupslarger. Neglecting to 


the summer, and as two of the specimens were larger than 
tine others and more complete in coat, the conclusion is un- 
doubtedly allowable. In the spring three full grown speci- 
mens are occasionally found occupying one hole, but gener- 
ally, from April to June, only a pair of old ones are found 
consorting. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 














dress it for several days and having heard that a decapitated 
turtle would live nine days, I concluded to demonstrate the 
Strange to say the turtle on April 8 
was still alive. I found attached to the turtle many leaches 
which I removed carefully and put in a glass jar of water. 
Some of them have brought forth young which are growing 
rapidly. Think they bring forth their young alive. ‘Have any 
of the readers of Forest AND STREAM ever noticed the manner 
in which the turtles dig the hole on hard ground in which 
they deposit their eggs? If so let them tell their observations 
and we willcompare notes. I was presented on April 1 with 
a fine swan (Cygnus americanus) that was killed March 81, 
on Cedar Point Marsh, which I have mounted and added to 
my collection. Many thanks to the donor, Mr. Theodore 


truth of the assertion. 


ells.—M. M. BenscuoTer (Berlin Heights, Ohio). 


ALBINO Woopcock.—The Baltimore (Md.) Sun of July 1 
reports that ‘‘Mr. Rodman Cole, of thas city, killed a re- 
markable bird near Tolchester last week. He was after 
woodcock, and a pure white bird, with the flight and twitter 
peculiar to these birds, flew up and he brought it down. It 
was a true albino woodcock, of large size and absolutely 
spotless. He is having it stuffed and mounted.” In the first 
volume of this journal (FoREsT AND SrreEay, L., p. 871) 
was recorded the capture of a snow-white woodcock, at Mil- 
ton, Mass. In Vol. XII., p. 146, was record of a specimen 
taken at Augusta, Ga., pure white, save slight brown ring 


about the neck. Others have been recorded since then. 


Rosins AND Fruit.—Euditor Forest and Stream: Cannot 
some suggestion be made in the columas of your valuable 
paper by which the killing of so valuable a bird as the robin 
mey be avoided by the farmers who grow small fruits and 
berries? A bird so useful should be protected (and is by 
law) from destruction, although but few persons outside of 
the naturalists fully appreciate the fact. Something of the 
nature of a ‘‘scarecrow” might be used instead of a charge 
of shot, if farmers would only make, the attempt.—Mounican. 


ALBINo Ropin.—Hiitor Forest and Stream: I wasinterested 
in a recent note on an albino robin, as I have one, nicely put 
up, that I shot last fall while out partridge shooting. I first 
saw him flying in company with other robins. I followed 
them quite a distance and finally succeeded in bringing him 
down and found him to be surely a robin, but almost entirely 
white with pink eyes. I had the bird put up and heis a fine 


specimen.—F. N. M. (Forestville, Conn. ). 


Game Bag and Gun. 








DAYS WITH THE PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


HE prairie chicken season is coming around again, and 


I take it that you may like to hear something of the fun 


we hod with the birds on the prairie last fall. I was out 


the iiree opening days with my old shooting ‘‘pardner” and 
two other gentlemen, and we had a splendid time. ‘We left 
here with a three-seated wagon and a driver on the afternoon 
of Aug. 14, and drove to the house of a farmer friend, who 
lives about twenty-five miles from here. That has been our 
headquarters for a number of years. We arrived there late 
in the afternoon, and after breakfast the next morning we 
got loaded up and pulled out for the prairie. Both rigs took 
the same general direction and agreed on a place 10 meet for 
dinner. I took time by the forelock and put the basket con- 
taining t-* company’s dinner in the wagon I was going in 
(in case or emergency). We had four dogs, two old ones 
and two puppies who were on their first trip. We divided 
them up so as to give an old dog to each rig, my friend, 
R. M. Palmer, with whom I usually shoot, was in the other 
wagon, as he and I owned the two old dogs, and we had to 
separate them so that all parties would have an equal show. 
My partner the first day was Mr. Prentice, of this place. 
Most of our shooting was done over my old pointer, Don, 
who did not act a bit good and flushed very many birds be- 
tore we could get a shot. I felt like excusing some reckless- 
ness on the part of the old villain, as it was his first trip of 
the season, but I made up my mind that if he did not re- 
form I should cut a bean pole and goat him. We did not 
find as many birds as some previous years, but found enough 
to have a good time. To make a long stury short, when we 
got to the house at night our bag was twenty-seven birds 
and the other party led us, having forty-five. After supper 
we drew the birds and stuffed them with hay and hung them 
where they would get cool, and the next morning packed 
them and sent them to a railroad station eight miles away 
and shipped them home and had them distributed among 
our friends. 

The next day was very hot and we did not do much; the 
dogs could not do much either, and we all lay in the shade 
from 10 o'clock until 4 in the afternoon. The total bag for 
that day was, if 1 remember right, about thirty-five birds, 
which were dispcsed of in the same way as the others. The 
next day I had a change of partners, and had for my com- 
panion Mr. Sunderland, of Freeport, Ill., who was here on 
a visit, and he was one of the most companionable men I 
have ever shot with, a rattling good shot (much better than 
myself) and full of fun. We had a circus of our own all 
day. it was a model day for chicken shooting—cool and 
cloudy, with a dash of rain, just enough to moisten things 
up—so that the dogs could show what was in them. My old 
dog redeemed his character and worked as well as a man 
could ask. 

We found more birds than on either of the previous days, 
and we managed to get them down in pretty good shape. 
One part of the day’s picnic was this: the old dog commenced 
to wriggle himself in a way that showed me he was in the 
vicinity of chickens, so we got out of the wagon and went 
over to where he was. By the time we got there he had be- 
gun trailing, and from his action I knew the hens were run- 
ning. In the damp grass we could see a lot of parallel lines, 
showing that it was a covey. The scent was hot, and the 
old dog was going along, his belly almost touching the grass, 
and putting every foot down as if he was walking on some- 
thing that was going to break with him. He went along 
this way for some distance and finally began to straighten 
out, but just before he did so, he turned his head a little to 
see if we were on deck, and said just as plain as if he had 
spoke right out, ‘‘Here they are, boys. I’ve done my part 
of the business; come and do yours.”” I told him to go on, 
and he madeafew quick steps and the air was full of 
chickens. ‘‘We got our work in” on them and ‘‘downed” 
four. The rest of the covey flew over the prairie; we could 
see them until they went over a hill, it was a rolling prairie. 







































between the two. We got into the w 


8., nearly stepped on one, which caused the b 
and about the time he got up he got down again. 


icked up two more flip 


we got through at night had forty-four birds. 


ourselves. The 


season. 


had a big time. 


birds home in good shape and did not lose one. 


shooting here they have had for a number of years. 
E. L. J., JR. 


ALBERT LEA, Minn. 


THE GAME OF DES ARC. 


West of which the same cannot be said. 


Large game of the dangerous class is very scarce. I heard 
last season of but four panthers being killed in this section 
of country. They had taken refuge from the Cache River 
overflow in an overhanging oak, and were discovered and 
killed by a settler named York, after a hard fight with one 


of them, which followed him through the shallow water and 


overtook the dugout in spite of York’s frantic efforts with 


the paddle. 
Bear are very seldom seen in this region, though they are 


scattered through the entire lowlands, if one may judge 


from the numerous tracks found in the vicinity of the 
tangled canebrakes. Good bear dogs would no doubt stir 
up their game in u few hours; without dogs it is useless to 
think of hunting them; and even when brought to bay, it is 
doubtful if the hunter could reach his dogs, through the 
matted cane, vines and briers, in time to save them from 
destruction. Bruin is never found here in the open woods 
of the uplands. 

Deer are still quite plentiful, and I suppose they will 
remain so for a century to come. It is simply impossible to 
completely exterminate them, as the vast swamplands to the 
eastward serve as a perfect reservoir of all kinds of game, 
from whence we have a new supply as often as the old one 
is exhausted. Last Sunday I rode down to the bayou to note 
the stage of the waters, and while seated .beneath the shade 
of a tree, two decr came down to the water’s edge near me, 
and swam calmly-across, remaining in rifle range for ten or 
fifteen minutes. It was truly a tantalizing sight. 

The gobbling season for turkeys lasted fully two months 
this spring. Each morning the ‘‘king” of game birds sang 
his glad welcome to the glorious dawn, and every broken 
remnart of a firearm was brought into requisition. The 
slaughter was something simply enormous. ost of those 
killed were gobblers—old ones—from eighteen to thirty 
pounds weight. The young gobblers secured immunity 
from danger by wisely abstaining from the garrulous habits 
of their elders, together with the hens, rendered by nature 
incapable of the amount of chin-music generally expected 
from females as a class. ‘ 

The favorite sport just now is spearing and shooting fish. 
Owing to the late and continuous overflow of the spring, the 
buffalo were unusually late in beginning to ‘‘float” and 
“suck” at saplings and floating straws, and very few were 
killed until the first of this month. It is splendid sport for 
a short time, but the fish are so numerous that it gets rather 
monotonous to me after a while. For choice I prefer to 
throw the iron into the lazy gars, that lie as straight and 
inert as a stick on the surface of the bayou, and are appar- 
ently transformed into sections of doubled-triggered chain 
lightning as soon as they feel the stroke. Two weeks ago I 
saw a choice article of this description. It was fully eight 
feet in length, and would bave weighed probably 150 pounds. 
He was lying fair twenty feet from the boat, but the youth 
who was paddling squarely refused to go an incl closer, as 
he hardly fancied the idea of ‘fastening onto him.” I 
dipped the boat nearly full of water in a vain attempt to 
reach the giant with an eight-foot gig-handle and ten feet of 
cord, and my bad luck probably saved me a nice wetting, 
for he would certainly have ‘‘died game.” 

Black bass are just begining to raise at bait. I think 
Bayou Des Arc will fully equal lfoot Lake for the game 
fish of the South. , 

Of small game we have an abundance. Squirrels are so 


We saw them go over one swell but did not see them go 
over the next one, so we decided that they were somewhere 
n and drove over 
there, perhaps a quarter of a mile, and after plugging around 
for quite a while we found them; and m ee Mr. 
ird to get up, 

e were 
right among them, and they began to get up all around about 
as fast as we could attend to to them. We had seven birds 
down before we picked up one, and after we had got them 
up, where we had been tramp- 
ing and shooting allthis time, and we gathered them in. 
There were two of the covey left for seed, one getting up 
out of range, the other while both guns were empty. This 
gave us nine birds, and the four we got the first raise made 
thirteen from that covey. You can imagine it was quite 
rich while it-Jasted. We did not strike any more bonanzas 
of that kind, but had a most beautiful day all day, and when 








































The other boys did not have as good luck in finding birds 
that day as we did. They brought in about twenty-five. 
Our host had brought a big piece of ice back with him when 
he came from town, so we drew the birds and packed them 
in ice, and the next morning decided to pull out for home, 
as the dogs were getting lame and we were somewhat stiff 

first two days had been very hard on the 
canine part of the company. It was quite warm, and there 
had not been any rain fora long time and the grass and 
stubble were harsh and wore their feet more than hunting 
twice the length of time usually would. It being their first 
trip, too, they were not in as good order as Jater in the 


The place where we hunted isin the midst of the best 
chicken country I know of, and where we stopped is a cap- 
ital place to stay. We of course always pay them, but they 
have always been very kind and did a great many things 
that they never got any pay for. I have put in the opening 
days of the season there for a number of years, and always 


It was a good thing we decided to go home as we did, as 
it turned out to be a very hot day, and we could not have 
done anything if we had tried. We were from 9 o’clock 
until 3 in the afternoon getting home, and our team were 
nearly played out before we arrived. We got all of our 


This was the longest hunt of the season with me. I was 
out for two days after that and out for a day a number of 
times, and had varying success, once being completely 
‘‘skunked.” It is becoming so in this part of the country 
that a man cannot go out fora day and do much. Every- 
body that can lift a gun shoots, and the game within easy 
distance from town is soon killed off. I did not shoot any 
ducks to speak of this fall, although there was the best duck 


7 EARS ago Arkansas ceased to be spoken of as desirable 
hunting range, but the renowned ‘ Traveller’s’’ State 

still offers-some attractions to the lovers of gunning and 
angling, though the ‘‘perfect glory” of other days has de- 
parted forever. There are but few localities in the South and 


plentiful that they attract but little notice. il, or part- 
ridge, as the natives call them, are whistling in every thicket 
follow the furrows in a stone’s throw of the plowman, 
Rabbits and turtle doves are called game in some sections: 
here we rarely waste a shot on them. Duck shooting is 
splendid every fall. One of my eee ‘Killed and sold 
over one thousand mallards in the months of November and 
I night han and in praise 
might go say more in p of this ion 
a happy hunting ground, but I can better express en 
by remarking that this point is my choice for a permanent 
location, after shooting over the best grounds in the pine 
swamps and on the frontier prairies of the Lone Star State, 


8. D. B, 
Des Arc, Prairie County, Ark., June 2, 1884, 


TWO-EYED SHOOTING. 


SHOOT with a rifle, shotgun or revolver. I raise my 
gun to my right shoulder, and close my left eye to aim. 
I hold a pistol in my right hand, close ay left eye, and fire 
the moment my eye catches the sight as I raise the pistol to 
coincide with the line from my eye to the object. I have 
shot nickels out of split sticks at thirty steps with my pistol 
four times out of five repeatedly; have shot the spots out of 
the five of clubs, and fired my sixth shot into the spot on the 
ace of clubs at the same distance; have shot glass balls in 
the air, and killed a deer by shooting it through the heart at 
~~ yards, measured. : 
use an old-style Smith & Wesson in shot, square handle, 
six-inch barrel, .32-caliber, long cylinder, but for several 
years have shot nothing but .32 ex. short; rim fire. I believe 
all other .32-caliber cartridges too heavy for pistols. I use a 
.88-caliber repeating rifle; have never had a shell stick in 
the field, nor do I believe any other man ever had if his ex- 
tractor was right. After repeated loading into and pumping 
out of the magazine the bullet is often driven further into 
the shell than it was originally, and if pure lead is flattened 
at the point, and a very quick motion of the lever will cause 
either this flattened bullet or the edge of the shell to catch 
on the monet edge of the barrel, particularly if the gun be 
held with muzzle down. Scarcely any ipse dixit would make 
me believe that_a properly loaded new cartridge ever did 
stick or could be stuck in a repeater. 

Iuse a Clark & Sneider double gun, pone hammer 
gun, have broken eighteen glass balls out of possibletwenty, 
thrown from a rotating trap, double, eighteen feet from me, 
trap behind a heavy blanket for a curtain. I used No. 10 
shot, one ounce, three and a fourth drams “‘sea-shooting” 
powder. 

In regard to glass balls breaking from one or two pellets: 
I was shooting last summer at glass balls with a Stevens 
— rifle .22-caliber, balls pitched into the air by a friend. 

uring the shooting I knocked both sides out of each of two 
amber balls, leaving in each case a circular ring of glass, 
surmounted by the neck of the ball, I have these balls yet, 
I preserved them because 1 deemed the circumstance rather 
unique. 

The first person of whom I ever knew shooting ‘‘with 
both eyes open” was my grandfather, who was born in 1790 
and died in 1868. His shooting was done with the flint- 
locks and the old percussion locks, and the crooked-stocked 
‘‘tive-foot rifles” of the days gone by. Of course you know 
that in those days two hundred yards was a cruel dis- 
tance, but I have often heard the circumstance mentioned 
by others of grandfather’s killing a crow when it was 210 
steps trom where he stood to the foot of the tree on which 
the crow sat. He was an unerring shot and gave me m 
first lessons with a rifle. I may add that he shot ‘‘cross fire,” 
that is, he raised his gun to his left shoulder, though right- 
handed, and I have never seen a cross fire shot who was not 
a marksman. What do your readers say to this? 

A friend of mine, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was the 
next and only other ‘‘two-eyec shot” I have ever known. 
He uses a repeating rifle, and is, perhaps, better known than 
any other amateur in this section, but he should rather be 
called an expert. He differs from my dfather in his ex- 
planation of ‘‘two-eyed shooting.” Grandfather has often 
told me that it ‘‘made no difference to him about the sights 
on his gun, and he didn’t believe he ever saw them.”” My 
clerical friend says he ‘‘sees the sights,” and the rear sight 
on his gun is a very fine one graduated to 1,000 yards; so 
fine, that I cannot ‘‘catch a quick bead” through it. In 
proof that he does see the sights, I know that on one occa- 
sion he missed twelve consecutive balls pitched by me; he 
then tried at a stationary target six steps away, and found 
that the rear sight nad been moved. This is strong evidence, 
but I do not believe any two-eyed shot sees the sights, 1 be- 
lieve they shoot, as bowmen do, by instinct. 

I would much like to see something from your readers on 
cross-fired shooting. AMATEUR. 
SoMERSET, Pa. 


A MAINE DEER CASE. 


te ING game protection in some sections of 

Maine, matters are not just as they should be. Deer 
have greatly increased under tbe fostering care of the law. 
They are frequently seen in the open land where formerly 
they were very rare, and in the lake region they are getting 
to be quite abundant. But the vacationist who would be a 
sportsman is interested. When he goes to the Androscog- 
gin or the Moosehead Lakes to spend his few weeeks from 
school or business, he takes his rifle or shotgun with him. 
For what? He knows that there is not a single species of 
game in that whole State that is not protected by law, and 
the man who kills it is liable to arrest and punishment. Just 
such sportsmen are causing the friends of game protection a 
great deal cf trouble. They demoralize the lowest and worst 
class of the guides with their money. They care nothing 
for the future of the game; they are not citizens of the State; 
their only object is to kill a deer or a moose, and come home 
to be regarded as a great bunter by their friends. Generally 
their friends understand them, however, and knowing them 
to be only lazy dudes, mistrust that the game was killed or 
thrown in their way by some guide. 

An actual case in point will best illustrate. A Sunday or 
two ago a two-year-old buck swam out upon Rangeley Lake 
in plain sight of the Mountain View House. A vacationist 
—he don’t deserve the name of a sportsman—named Ham- 
mond, from Boston or New Haven—the registers disagree, 
but he is not worthy of either city—ordered a guide to 
paddle him out after the deer. The guide’s muscles soon 
brought the valiant hunter up with the poor, frightened 
creature, when, having no gun, the deer’s brains were beaten 
out with a paddle and his throat cut. ‘To the great discredit 
of all present the miserable law breaker and deer thief was 
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allowed to box up the carcass out of sight and send it home 


as a noble y of his skill as a hunter. 


Well, that deer was killed in close time, and Mr. Ham- 
mond—it is to be hoped that these lines wil] be thrust under 
his nose, and that all his friends will see them—paid a fine 
of $50 and costs for the offense. He ought to have been 
more severely punished, and would have been, had the 
sentiment of those who knew of it been up to the standard 
of true sportsmen. As it is, a warden has been put on the 
watch for him, and if he ever comes into the State again, he 
will be fined for killing game on Sunday and also for trans- 


porting it out of the State. SPECIAL. 
Boston, July 7, 1884. 


THE DEATH OF THE GRIZZLY. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


It may not be amiss in these days of orying out for rifles of 
a 


greater power for the slaughter of big and dangerous game, 


to tell a little true story of how simple a thing it is to kill 


the most formidable monster of America. 

Many years ago, one the heat of the gold fever, three 
miners were in camp in British Columbia digging for gold. 
Just at a time when their stock of provisions was nearly ex- 
hausted they took sick with malarial fever, and by the time 
they were recovering they had nothing to eat, and worse 
still, no ammunition in camp. One of them, a Scotchman, 
named Donald McTavish, who had just recovered and felt 
stronger than the others, saw a large grizzly bear one morn- 
ing quite near the camp. He told his comrades and said he 
intended to try to kill the animal. ‘They endeavored to dis- 
suade him from the dangerous act, and represented to him 
that the bear would tear him in pieces. He replied that he 
would as soon be killed suddenly as die of starvation. He 
then cut a heavy green wood bludgeon and started toward 
the monster. The bear came on to meet him, and when at 
close quarters, reared on his hindlegs. The bold Highlander 
swung his heavy club with both hands and by strange good 
luck it struck him a terrible blow across the nose, and down 
he went as if stricken by a flash of lightning. The animal 
was completely stunned, and a few thrusts of a long- 
bladed knife finished the business. Those skilled in ursine 
lore are well aware of the fact that the nose is the most 
vulnerable part of a bear, in consequence of the concentra- 
tion in that organ of the nerves of sensation from the brain. 
At close, hand to hand range, with an ounce and a half of 
No. 3 shot and five drams of good strong powder behind it, 
I am of opinion that the largest grizzly in America can be 
killed more suddenly than a 350-grain bullet can do the work 
even if it passed through the center of the heart. I think no 
man with a No. 10 bouble breechloader, thus charged, need 
be one bit afraid of the grizzly, if he only keeps cool and re- 
members that the nose is the seat of death. I don’t mean to 
advocate the shotgun for grizzly hunting. I-only state my 
belief. ALGONQUIN. 

Orrawa, Canada, June 23, 1884. r 


FORTY YEARS IN THE FIELD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have had the pleasure the past year of perusing the 
columns of your valuable paper, which have been both 
amusing and interesting, and having been in the field over 
forty years I am led to notice the change in style of hunting, 
which is very great. When I commenced handling the gun 
in my younger days, a majority of the people would say, 
“that boy will be a ruined child,” and there was so much 
opposition that 1 would keep the old flint musket out in the 
bush to avoid being detected. I recall vividly an incident 
of my boyhood. A lad about my age was always ready for 
a little fun. The first opportunity we made tracks for the 
gun in the bush; we loaded the old musket and very soon 

ied two gray squirrels on a tree; we were about ready to 
give them the contents of the gun, having a good rest beside 
a tree. With much surprise we found the flint gone, which 
was a great loss to us. e concluded to go to the nearest 
neighbor and procure a lighted lantern. The boy made a 
very quick job of it. I had the plan perfected how to fire 
the old musket off; it was this: To light a hard stick with 
the candle in the lantern. I put the musket on the rest; the 
word was ‘‘make ready, take aim, fire.” Then I quickly put 
the lighted stick to the pan of the lock. Slambang was the 
report of the old gun, with a stream of fire at both ends. 
Down came one squirrel, and the other one was treated 
likewise. 

After a few years had passed, I heard of some oneshooting 
birds when flying. This looked to me a very difficult thin 
to do with the gun. I resolved the first opportunity, 
would see how the wonderful feat was performed. Fortune 
at last favored me. I had at that time a very cheap gun; 
however, the old thing would occasionally get a bird down. 
It looked tike a crooked iron bar in comparison with the 
guns at the present day. My wadding was of tow, paper, 
and hornet’s nest. Thirty-eight oat ago I found a very 

his is the gun I use today. 
Six years since I had it changed to a breechloader. I soon 
learned that the penetration was not as good; a little more 
powder is all right; how is that? I have used many other 
guns, but no other so reliable. 

About thirty years ago I had a call from the Hon. George 
Ashmun of this State to accompany him for a few days 
shooting. I accepted, thinking it quite an honor to be in 
the field with such a noted man. He was very fond of 
woodcock shooting, so much so that he seldom raised his 
gs for partridge or quail in those days. As a sportsman he 

ad many peculiarities. His time for shooting was six 
weeks, commencing October first; he gave me the handling 
of the dog, as I was a little more expert in the brush, and he 
was somewhat obliged to make his footsteps easy; yet he 
was generally found in the right position. When 1 gave 
him the word “‘point;” never mind the footsteps then, he 
was soon there and spied the dog; he invariably uncovered 
his head as though he intended to make a speech, thena few 
words to the faithful dog, very soon giving me the word 
“ready,” 1 would put the bird to wing in his favor if I 
could. Mr. A. was a very shot; if he missed the bird 
he never was di to pursue that bird further. If it was 
wounded he would make quite an effort to bag the bird. 
We kept up this old-fashioned way of shooting, down to 
twenty-two years since. In the meantime we lost our dog, 
I very soon had the good fortune to find one. Mr. A. 
bought the dog of 8. T. Hammond, of Springfield, Mass., 
and was very fortunate in the purchase, for he proved to be 
first-class, and wes very highly prized by his master. We 
shot over this dog five years; he gave us some fine work. 
At this time Mr, Ashmun was obliged to lay by the gun on 






























March) a new district attorney had come in. He started 


so far behind in his business that they were not served 
in time for that court. Some subpeenas for one case, which 
the protector was very anxious to bring before the jury at 
that time, were put into the mail and did not reach the man 
who was to serve them till after the grand jury had been dis- 
charged. The witnesses went to Malone and cculd only go 
home again. At the court just held two of the parties who 
were indicted last September were fined $15 each, for kill- 
ing deer last June, two other men were placed under bonds 
to appear at the September court. The case of one man who 
is known to have killed at least six deer in the months of 
June and July, 1883, was brought before the Grand Jury and 
no bill was found. There were in that jury at least two men 
who have always had the reputation of killing all the deer 
and fish they could, at any time during the year. Several 
of the witnesses who had told of seeing the venison, and eat- 
ing of it, had also seen the fresh hides, swore before the jury 
that they had never known cf the party being hunting nor 
having venison nor hides in possession out of season. With 
such swearing what can the game protector do? Can you 
or your correspondent help him? 


do his duty, but with so many a against him, very little 
can be done. It has been suggeste 

taken before a justice of the peace, with a good sharp lawyer 
to examine the witnesses in the regular way. I think it 
would be the better plan, as a justice can be found within 
the county so far away from the offenders that he will have 
no personal: interest in them. This seems to me the only 
way to reach such cases. The witnesses would be more 
thoroughly questioned than by the foreman of a Grand Jury, 
who is very rarely posted in the law. 


but the failure to indict some of the most notorious offenders 
has only encouraged others. One of the parties now under 
bonds to appear at the Sept mber court told me he had 
always killed deer when he wished to, and always would, 
and would catch fish when he pleased, law or no law. 


they say they have had enough and have stopped. One of 
them was induced to hunt last June by a hotel keeper, who 
told him he would pay cash for all he would bring, and he 
got so much venison on handin July he could not use it, 
and sent two saddles to another hotel fifteen miles away. I 
had a long talk with this hotel man, and he says his custom- 
ers call for venison and he must furnish it. 1 said to him I 
had no such trouble, and I am ten miles further in the woods 
than he is.- I will not allow either venison or partridges to 
be cooked in my house out of season, and the guests of the 
house think Iam right. By so doing, we can have good 
shooting in season, with venison and partridges in good con- 
dition. There is now every indication of fine hunting this 
season. Deer are seen abdut the lake every day, and we see 
many broods of young partrid 


of the guides to go night-hunting with him. I did not hear 
of it till the man had gone home, but was very glad to learn 
that none of the guides would listen tohim. The answer 
was that the deer would be worth more to them in Septem- 
ber. This is what I have tried for ten years to make them 
understand. They ought to know it by this time. Such 
sportsmen are the ones who ought to be fined, and I think 
the guides are disposed to make such mes pay a little more 
respect to the laws. 


camped at Gull Pond, Herkimer county. They went in 
about Aug. 1. In six weeks they killed twenty-three deer 
that o- got, and they say they wounded many others that 
they di 

see who should kill the most. They could not use much of 
the meat, and let most of it waste. They were within the 







































































law; but what a record to boast of! I think they have much 
to be ashamed of. The Maine law ought to be put in force 
in such cases at least. 

Our fishing season has been a splendid one; the fly-fishing 
is now first-class At the mouth of the brook, within eight 
rods of where I sit while writing, the small trout are jump- 
ing by the hundreds. This is the stream into which most of 
my young fry are turned each year. Those now jumping 
are evidently about two years old, on their way up to the 
headwaters of the brook looking for spawning grounds. 
The guests of the house acknowledge the corn. Stocking 
pays. A. R. Fuiier. 

MeacuaM Lakg, N. Y., June 16. 


account of feeble health; he was always interesting and 
instructive. 

From this time Mr. Hammond and myself took the field, 
when we continued much the same style, with a little varia- 
tion, which required us to empty our pockets oftener. It 
was a pleasure to me to be in the field with such gentlemen, 
from the fact that everything was smooth and agreeable; 
they delighted to do, or see, a good act executed with the 
dog or gun. While I review the past and compare it with 
the present, I yet find it a little pleasure to take the dog 
and gun and travel over those grounds where we have been 
so successfut in gone by days, and bag a few birds, verily 
by the sweat of the brow. 

The scarcity of game birds in most of our New England 
States at the present time is easily accounted for, about six 
to every town are killing the game birds in various ways, 
most of them for market. Our laws in Massachusetts are 
a good example to the States where game is plenty. In 
Massachusetts, if we could have had them passed twenty 
years ago, they would have been of great value. In my 
it makes but little difference when the game is 

illed, a few days before, or two weeks after the law is off, 
as the destruction increases every year. We will see on the 
first of August an army of hunters and sportsmen; the 
hunters start early and stay late, with the breechloader and 
eae dog, one would think by their speed they were going 
to fight a % 

They do not find time to dress in the morning, and almost 
need self-buttoning garments. If the object of shooting is 
to kill off the game it is not the swiftest method to employ. 
It would take but a few days to poison about all of our game 
in the State of Massachusetts. Now let us all say we have 
all been engaged more or less, in shooting off our own 
fingers and enact a law to put them on. Don’t Purrer. 
ASSACHUSETTS. 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest 'and Stream: 

Will you allow a stranger to ‘‘dip in an oar” in the con- 
troversy going on in your valuable columns in regard to the 
‘choice of hunting rifles.” Without attempting to argue 
the matter in a scientific point of view, I will briefly en- 
deavor to state my views in the selection of a weapon 
adapted to the wants of the practical hunters. As far as a 
rifle or shotgun alone is concerned, I think we have nearly 
reached the ultimatum, but | think that nearly every hunter 
will concur with mein the assertion that they don’t either 
of them alone ‘“‘fill the bill” for an ‘‘all round” gun for 
shooting from a gray squirrel up to a grizzly bear. Of 
course no rifle that is adapted to squirrel shooting would 
have any more effect on a grizzly than a popgun; still I 
think we might have a gun suitable for either. Now, my 
ideal gun is a three-barrel, of which we have already one 
(the Baker), but I think this gun might be simplified and 
improved to meet still further requirements. For instance, 
why not have an independent lock of its own, something on 
the hammerless plan, for the rifle barrel, instead of having it 
complicated with the left shot barrel hammer, as they are 
now made? Now, why don’t some of our enterprising gun 
manufacturers start up a competition in the manufacture of 
these arms and not let one firm monopolize the entire market 
as is the case with the Baker three-barrel? I consider that 
a three-barrel gun, two shot and one rifle, if properly con- 
structed, would be the par excellence of shooting irons for 
the game hunter—say a .40-caliber rifle, and 12 to 16-gauge 
shot barrel, 28 or 30-inch barrels, and of a weight to suit the 
individual who uses it. I would regard it as a desirable gun 
for squirrel, duck, deer and bear, and with this mulium in 
parvo, # person would have all the gun he ever would need 
for practical purposes, W. H. DvB. 


ADIRONDACK DEER COMPLICATIONS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some weeks ago there was published a communication on 
the subject of enforcement of our game laws, The writer 
asked some questions, the answer to which would be very 
hard to give, but in the opinion of the writer the game pro- 
tectors were not doing their duty. I have been waiting some 
time for the settlement of some cases in this county that 1 
might be able to show these faultfinders some of the difficul- 
ties under which the protectors labor. 

Last September several parties were,indicted by our Grand 
Jury, both for killing deer and fishing for trout out of sea- 
son. All of these cases should have been brought before the 
December court for trial, but through some chance the dis- 
trict attorney did not furnish the sheriff with the necessary 
papers till the last day of court, and as none of the parties 
were nearer than fifteen miles and most of them thirty-five 
miles away nothing was done. Before the next court (in 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have had some experience in the use of a repeater while 
traveling on the plains of Kansas and Colorado, also while 
living on Gypsum Creek,a tributary of the Red River, in the 
Indian Territory; while in my hands the repeater saw two 
and a half years of hard service. I have heard many people 
in the East say that a repeating rifle was liable to break or 
fail to work when needed, did not shoot hard enough, and a 
few more complaints of the same kind. Now, for the two 
end a half years I carried mine, I never had it break or fail 
me in any way, except to miss occasionally, and that was 
my fault and not the rifle. At sixty steps I could cut the 
bottom out of a tomato can in five shots, and one of the 
boys shut down the air brakes of a grizzly in four shots with 
it; and yet I guess there are some who will say that because 
it is only a .44-40-200, it will not shoot hard. To those who 
want a bigger gun 1 would commend some special make of 
rifle, chambered to shoot the one-inch Gatling cartridge; 
then let them employ some one to carry their cartridges. I 
think a plain coarse leaf sight and knife blade foresight the 
best for sporting purposes, as with a coarse sight you can 
catch aim quicker than with a fine sight. I know of many 
cowboys who carry carbines in preference to rifles on account 
of the coarse carbine sight. Those who wish to learn the 
use of the sporting rifle, should go out in the West and rough 
it for a spell among the cowboys, who will treat them 
‘‘white’ and initiate them into all the mysteries of the art, 
while we Eastern theorists dream of trajectory, vernier and 
wind-gauge sights and many other mysteries of the Moors of 
Creed. CowBoy. 

BALTIMORE, Md. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The pressure of official duties has kept me from sooner 
noticing the recent articles by ‘‘G.” and “Skinner,” and even 
now I can give a very brief answer. ‘‘G.” is welcome to 
adhere so his singleloader, but he must admit that even with 
it the man behind the gun has many things to guard against 
to meet with success. Ihave seen just as many accidents 
and failures with singleloaders as with magazine guns, and 
but little want of care is requisite to have a jammed gun 
that will be of as little use as a crowbar. Cc. D. 

Fort McKinny, Wyoming, June 29. 


right, gave the papers to the sheriff, who, in some way, got 


think our game protector (Mr. John Liberty) has tried to 


that these cases be now 


What has been done has in most cases had a good effect, 


Was CowPer A Wine SHot?—Cowper, although a most 
beautiful writer, evidences in his poem ‘‘The Symptoms of 
Love,” that he could not have been—using the hackneyed 
term—a true sportsman. In the second verse of the poem 
he says: 

“Let her guess what I muse on when rambling alone, 

I stride o’er the stubble each day with my gun, 

Never ready to shoot till the covey is flown.” 
Now, did Cowper expect to.pot the covey? Could he shoot 
flying? We think not. What an abominable condition he 
must have fallen into not to have had his love reveries 
completely broken up by the whirr of the startled birds. We 
cannot think he uses a poetic license, and fear the poet was 
either unacquainted with the habits of the quail he hoped to 
see ‘‘before they had flown,” or was very “‘slow on the trig- 
ger.” Such lines sound harsh to awing-shot. Granting the 
poetic license, does it not detract from the romance in read- 
ing such otherwise beautiful verses to suspect for one 
moment Cowper should be guilty of such a detestable act as 
he intimates? ‘‘The Symptoms of Love” is utterly ruined 
by this one tell-tale stanza.—Homo. 


In the cases of the two who were fined, both poor men, 


ges. 
One man from Malone, here last week, tried to hire one 





A DEER IN A TREE.—While in the mountains hunting a 
bee tree the other day, Mr. J. A. Devilbiss came across the 
skeleton of avery large buck which had got hung by its 
horns in the forks of a pine tree, and being unable to extri- 
cate himseif had slowly starved to death. hat must have 
been the sufferings of the poor beast thus imprisoned? Mr. 
Devilbiss says the tree was worn by the horns in the deer’s 
vain efforts to escape, at least an inch and a half in depth, 
and the ground was pawed up all around the base of the tree. 
The buck was a large one, as the iorns were at least fifteen 
inches long and hard.— Winters Express, June 20, 


A party of three young men from Syracuse last year 


not get. They killed five in one night in a strife to 
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Game Prosecutions.—The New York Association for 
the Protection of Game has for some time past been pushing 
vigorously ina quiet way a number of important suits. 
‘‘We have a number of cases on hand at present,” said the 
partner of Mr. Whitehead, secretary of the Association, to a 
Herald reporter the other day, “‘the most important being 
the New York Association for the Protection of Game 
against the Washington Street Warehouse Company (Lim- 
ited), No. 178 Washington street, this city. The detectives 
of the Association discovered that the warehouse company 
had in its possession a very large number of quail. On 
April 18 a search warrant was procured, it probably being 
the first one of the kind ever granted. Our men found in 
the cellar of No. 173 Washington street seven barrels of 
quail. The birds were marked ‘poultry.’ Each contained 
374 quail, there being 2,618 birds altogether. As the fine is 
$25 each bird, the penalty would amount to $65,450. It 
was, however, thought expedient to only sue on 200 quail 
for the sum of°$5,000. The suit comes up in the Supreme 
Court.” The other suits are against sundry dealers in this 
city. They are brought in the City Court, in this city, in 
the name of Robert B. Roosevelt, who is the president of 
the Association. They are as follows: Charles E. Nauss, 
No. 87 Second avenue, 60 quail; penalty, $1,500. Charles 
Kolz, No. 1,412 Third avenue, 19 quail and 5 prairie chick- 
ens; penalty, $600. Ed. Eckard, No. 37 Bond street, 10 
quail, 2 hares and 11 rabbits; penalty, $575. Frederick 
Pfluger, No. 949 Sixth avenue, 48 partridges; penalty, 
$1,200. Isaac Steigerwald, No. 199 First avenue, 19 quail; 
penalty, $450. Henry Steckler, Second avenue and Seven- 


Campy Lire Hlicherings. 


125. 

Pr the early days of the Western Reserve, when wolves 

were more numerous than settlements, a man by the 
name of Guild, living not a thousand miles from Geauga 
county, had occasion to go to mill, some four miles distant, 
—the only road being a trail through the woods—and not 
being the fortunate owner of a horse, had to pack his own 
grist. Returning late in the afternoon had got within about 
half a mile of home when on happening to look back he saw 
two wolves some twenty rods away, following his track. 
Off went the grist and up a tree he started, calling for help 
till he made the woods ring.. His father and brother, who 
were working near the house, hearing the cry, each taking a 
gun hastened tothe rescue. As they came up a little rise of 
ground near the source of all this noise the sight that met 
their eyes was one not soon to be forgotten. ere the fel- 
low. was bare-headed and every hair on end, with arms and 
legs tight clasped around a tree, sitting flat on the ground, 
and the wolves squatted on their haunches some ten rods 
away evidently enjoying the sport. TAMARACK. 

East BLOOMFIELD, O. 


Sea and River Fishing. 








ty-third street, 2 partridges; penalty, $50. 


MANrIToBA.—Ottawa, June 23.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
In your ‘‘Answers to Correspondents,” in your issue of June 
19, 1 notice that you say “the word Manitoba is pronounced 
with the accent on the last syllable, Manito-ba, the final a 
having the same sound of a in father.” That is the French 
mode of pronouncing the word, but it is not the correct one. 
Indian words are not subject to the rules of either French or 
English pronunciation. Manitoba is an Indian, not a French 
word, and according toaborigiual accentuation, the orthodox 
method of pronouncing it is Manito’ba, with the accent 
strongly marked on the penultimate. This would seem to 
be the case also with all Indian words of more than three syl- 
lables. For instance, Stadaco’na, Donnaco’na, Monongahe'la, 
Hockela’ga, Osceo'la, Caughnawa’ga, Susquehanna, Mada- 


was'ca, Petawa’wa, Powantona’mo, Catara’qui, Ononda’ga, 


Tuscaro’ra, Winneba'go, and so on, ad infinitum. Aswill be 
seen, according to this arbitrary rule of American aboriginal 
accentuation, the home of the Manitoo, or the land of the 
Great Spirit, ought to be pronounced Manito’ba. As an _ini- 


tiated member of the Algonquin tribe of North American 


Indians, I have ventured to take exception to what 1 con- 


sider and know to be an error.—WAH-BAH-ML-MI (Anglice, 
the White Bird). 


OREGON GAME ABUNDANT. —Cove, Oregon, June 23.— 
Prospects for abundance of game and fine shooting were 
never better than they are for this fall. Innumerable young 


ducks—mallards and bluewing teals principally—are spert- 
ing in the sloughs and river, numerous flocks of a dozen 
each of young sbarptail grouse are met with in the meadows, 
while young geese not yet able to take wing scurry away to 
hide themselves in the tall slough grass. Along the foothills 
and in the mountains, young blue grouse are as abundant as 
they were ever known to be before. After all they are the 
game par excellence. Large, strong flyers and lying well, 
also unsurpassed on the table, they afford exquisite pleasure 
in their pursuit and much joy for the inner man. Last week 
the railroad was finished into this valley—the Grand Ronde, 
ard doubtlessly sportsmen from abroad will be attracted 
thither by the large and varied game supplies. Duck shoot- 
ing commences Sept. 1, and then almost any species may be 
found excepting wood ducks and canvas-backs. ‘‘Boone” 
is at fault when he says sage hens never eat grain. I have 
shot them in barley fields and found grain in them upon 
opening the birds. Of course they subsist principally upon 
the Sage.—J. G. 8. 


A Tropuy.—iam the happy possessor of the mounted 
head of a black-tailed deer, which has a set of antlers I think 
hard to beat. There are twelve prongs on the left horn and 
thirteen on the right. This buck was killed in Middle Park, 
Colorado, last fall, and was a Christmas present from my 
brother.—C. G. Ferry. 


Farmav.t, Minn.—The outlook for chicken shooting is 
splendid. Large numbers of old chickens left from last 
year’s shoot; and the spring has been very favorable for 
hatching, every one anticipates good shooting.—R. E. 8. 


DEER IN CALIFORNIA.—The close season for male deer 
expired on Monday, June 30. Male deer may be shot in the 
months of July, August, September, and October. Does 
and spotted fawns must not be shot at any season of the year. 


Hien Port, N. C., June 85,—The outlook for quail is 
excellent. 1 think we shall have three times as many birds 
here this year as we had last season.—A. E. 





MARYLAND Quaiu.—Cecil County, July 4.—The quail 
wintered well and there is promise of fine shooting when the 
season opens.—T. 





FISH LINES. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send you herewith twelve rhymes, Will you publish the rhymes 
and ask your readers to fill in the blank spaces; and send to me, in 
care of your office. Here they are: 

—hole 
—pole 
—out 
—trout 
—sky 
—fly 
—sheen 
—green 
—flash 
—splash 
—pool 
—fool. 
MeEatT-Hawk. 





A MID-SUMMER LAKE SCENE. 


NE sultry afternoon in July I was fishing in a boat on 
Lake Onaway, a few rods from the south shore. At 
about 5 o’clock the heavens became overcast, and for a few 
moments I was in the midst of a heavy shower. Soon the 
clouds opened, and the sun, just over the peak of old Bear 
Stone Woantehe in the west, shone out in its full splendor. 
At the eastward arises the majestic Mt. Benson, covered 
with a forestry of varied hues, and a gorgeous and resplend- 
ent rainbow encompassed its huge form, the reflection of 
which extended down into the clear and shining lake at its 
foot, making a perfect circle of the bright and fascinating 
arch above. 

It was without question the most beautiful sight that I 
ever beheld, and the most indifferent person could not have 
viewed it without experiencing feelings of awe and rever- 
ence for such sublime and wonderful handiwork of nature, 
suggestive of thought which carries one’s mind into an un- 
fathomable realm, bounded by the unknown and the myste- 
rious. ‘ 

Although the salmon were not abundant on that bright 
and glorious summer’s day, yet the scene to which I have re- 
ferred made a deep impression upon me, and was the source 
of more real enjoyment than the best string of fish that I ever 
caught. And this suggests the idea oft repeated by summer 
pastime writers that the true angler is not confined to ‘‘fisher- 
man’s luck” for pleasure and happiness while on his solitary 
tours. Ifthe fish persistently refuse his proffered artifices 
and do not recognize his earnest efforts in their behalf, he is 
ever patient and forbearing, and being a true and faithful 
worshiper at the shrine of nature, he is always surrounded 
by that which affords true pleasure, and is ever amid delight- 
ful and pleasant objects, ever in an elysium as perfect as can 
be known to any mortals. If he cannot continually catch 
the wary and atone trout for food in his festal forest camp, 
he can every moment catch food for the best and most en- 
nobling thoughts and gather inspiration from all about him. 

J. F. SPRAGUE. 
Monson, Me., Dec. 31, 1888. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


& was a great disappointment to those of our sportsmen 

who had planned woodcock-shooting trips for the open- 
ing day of the season to have had their sport ruined by the 
late rains. Previous to these storms there had been a lengthy 
dry period which concentrated many birds, drawing them to 
the comparatively few feeding grounds that remained. The 
storm that took place but a few days before the open season 
so thoroughly scattered the woodcock that but very few 
were found in places where they had been ‘‘spotted.” The 
tain which also visited our section yesterday finished the 
work, so that we can safely consider July shooting will be 
of no account hereabouts. During June it was common to 
hear at the gun stores ‘‘I know where there are a dozen 
birds waiting for me when the season opens,” or some such 
remark. These collected birds in almost every instance were 
not found, or at least in not such numbers as before the rains, 
The fall of water was a godsend to Mr. Longbill, for he finds 
feeding places now where he can be in a measure safe. Very 
many birds, however, were illegally shot in June. Of this 
I wrote you at the time. . 

Throughout our State the quail is everywhere whistling 
his nesting note, ‘‘Bob White,” and there is a good prospect 
of a fair amount of birds for the fall, if the frequent rains 
do not drown the broods. The fact that the majority of 
the farmers begin to take an interest in the preservation of 
the quail during the winter is telling, and no doubt much of 
this is the result of a word spoken here and there by the 
sportsman himself, who now begins to find by paying a 
nominal] sum to Mr. Rusticus he can have shooting secured 
forhim. If our game laws and game protective societies do 
not take care of the birds, each sportsman can accomplish 
much with the farmer in the manner described. All that is 
needed is to interest him if need be in a pecuniary way, anda 
guardian is at once made. I once procured the nest of 
quail shooting on three or foux adjoining farms in a very 
primitive section of Delaware by sending to each tenant for 
two successive seasons, blue Kersey army overcoats, which 
cost me but a trifle. I mention this as an illustration of 
what can be done, and would add every covey was saved 
for me, andI did not begin shooting until late in Novem- 
ber. 

The returning flight of bay birds from the North is looked 
for this year about the 1st of August. The birds generally 
show themselves from the 21st to the 25th of July, but this 
spring they were late in coming, and will be correspondingly 
tardy in appearing with their increase of family. 

Nowadays on the New Jersey coast all the shooting had 
in the summer is at traveling birds, as they never stop longer 
than a tide to feed, and one requires to have a good blind 
and be able to whistle well or have a good whistler with him 
to have shooting at all. I am now speaking of points north 
of Atlantic City and south of Long Branch. 

There is every appearance that we are going to have a 


mood cao of vale ine ae ieee flats this year. In times 
— ndicated good rail hooting, but’ 

te years it scarcely pays one to be pushed «ver the grounds 
at either the Lazaretto or Chester, as but few rail are started, 
twenty to thirty, being considered a good bag. At Port 
Penn or Morris River, however, rail are always numerous, 
but it takes such a big tide to give ciceuaa shooting, 
These freshets are not often hit when we want them. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 5. Homo. 


CAMPS OF THE KINGFISHERS. 
Black Lake, Michigan.—IX. 


HE next morning it was agreed that I should fish alone 
that day, and work over to the sandbank in the after. 
noon, to bring Muller to camp in case he arrived. 

The ‘‘calamity box” had been searched the evening before, 
and two immense hooks fished out of its depths, which old 
Ben ‘calculated were strong enough to yank the innards out 
of a thrashin’ maskeen,” and to each of these formidable. 
looking ‘‘innards agitators” a chain a foot and a half long 
was attached, made of No. 12 copper wire, also found in a 
recess of the calamity box. To each of these chains a 
hundred feet or more of trot line—a hard-twisted cotton 
cord a quarter of an inch in diameter—was securely fastened, 
and war was right there declared against the king maska- 
longe of Black Lake, or any of his tribe. With one of 
these persuaders the Deacon and one of the other boys took 
their way up lake to look after the big fellow off the mouth 
of Rock Creek, while I with the other one and alittle white 
boat started straight for Pickerel Reef, where Dan and I 
had seen the chief of the tribe the day before. 

At the shore end of the reef I took four or five pickerel, 
and selecting the smallest one of these—a three-pounder— 
the big hook was passed through both jaws; and he was re- 
turned to his native element alive, to be towed fifty or sixt 
feet astern, a- tempting morsel for the monarch of Blac 
Lake. The other end of the line was tied to the painter of 
the boat and passed over the thwart, where eight or ten 
yards of it were coiled within reach of my foot in the bottom 
of the boat, ready to play out the instant the strike was felt, 

If that big maskalonge happened to be in that vicinity 
hunting around for a little morning diversion, all he had to 
do was to swallow that pickerel and the excitement would 
begin at once without any preliminary flourishes. 

I had studied the es of the prospective battle all over 
carefully beforehand, and was prepared to come out on top 
or go to the bottom. 

he loaded rifle was laid in easy reach, at half cock, and I 
had figured it out that if he had got the big hook tangled up 
in his corporation we would have it nip and tuck over the 
lake, for five or six hours, or until he was tuckered out, when 
I would pull er up to him, snatch up the rifle and send 
a ball through his head. This, I flattered myself, would be 
a move he would not be looking for, and I had my chuckle 
over it in advance, like the Irishman who was going to have 
‘a bit av sphort wid the bull in the pashtur forninst.” 

It was a brilliant (?) conception, and it looks even better 
on paper, as I write it, than it did there on the lake; and I 
may say it would perhaps have been carried out had not the 
contingency of Burns’s line, ‘*The best laid schemes 0’ mice,” 
etc., wrecked the whole plan of the campaign. 

I rowed all around the reef for a mile and for three hours, 
but the big fish had either changed his quarters or was too 
smart to be fooled with a common pickerel towing at the end 
of a quarter-inch cord, and i went back to the reef and plas- 
tered up my wounded smartness by yanking out a dozen of 
the snaky villains that claimed kinship with my bait. 

But it was another backset. 

The discomfiture of the Irishman when the bull tossed him 
over the pasture fence wasn’t a circumstance to my disap- 
pointment in not running across the track of the great mas- 
kalonge, and his remark when he picked himself up that ‘‘it 
was a foine thing he had his laugh first,” seemed to just 
about fit my case. 

The wind had been rising for the last half hour and was 
now blowing a topsail breeze from the direction of Lake 
Huron, causing the little boat to pitch up and down ina way 
that made it hard to hold her anywhere and fish, and in half 
an hour more nearly the whole face of the lake was covered 
with white caps, and the waves were running so high that 
fishing was out of the question. I reeled up an pulled across 
the lake to the sandbank, and taking the rifle, went out to 
the forks of the road to wait for brother Muller. I found the 
“totem” shriveled and sun-dried so hard that they might 
have served for ‘‘pickerel clubs” to knock their brethren on 
the head with, but otherwise undisturbed. I listened for 
the sound of a wagon, but hearing nothing save the whistl- 
= wind, I strolled down the road a half mile, and turning 
off to the right, made a wide circuit through the aspens and 
patches of low bushes and huckleberries scattered over the 

lains, and back to the forks of the road again—just in the 
Goan after the morning’s experience to fight anything, from 
a chipmunk up to a 600-pound bear, and I have no doubt 
that, had a deer jumped up within range, I would have 
taken a shot at it out of a spirit of pure cussedness. Noth- 
ing had, however, appeared in sighs on which to vent my 
spleen, and I stretched out in the shade of a young pine and 
studied over various schemes to capture the big fish until 
nearly 3 o’clock in the afternoon, when, concluding that 
Muller had given up the trip, I went back to the boat and 
pulled along under the lee oi the shore where the water was 
quiet to the mouth of the little stream near the Hughes camp. 

And, lest some readers who always want to know every- 
thing that happens may think it has been a long time be- 
tween drinks, I will record it here that I got out and took a 
long drink of ‘‘clear, cold, sparkling, spring water,” and be- 
fore stepping back into the boat the draught was repeated. 

All along this shore for nearly a half mile out the water 
was comparatively smooth, it being protected from the force 
of the wind by the woods and hill just back, but outside of 
this line the whole lake was a sheet of foamy white caps and 
tumbling waves rolling four and five feet high. From this 
point the wind blew nearly straight across to our camp. 
Hooking a dead pickere! onto the big hook I let out the 
whole length of the trout line and was soon plunging along 
through the foam at a pore that would have loosened the 
eye teeth of any onge in the lake had he closed his 
jaws over that pickerel and the big hook. 

The little boat sat low in the water, but she behaved weil 
in the rough seas and I was having a glorious ride, when, 
happening to glance in the direction of the sandbank I saw 
a wreath of blue smoke outlined against the hill, and I knew 
six feet of the Kingfisher club was there wondering how he 
was to get .‘‘across the stormy water,” and it did not take 
long to make it out that he had come just at the yee time. 
It would not do to leave him there over night without shel- 
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ter, to be devoured by skeeters and ‘‘croppies,” and the only 
thing to do was to 5 te aad go r him, and 
meant a hard pull of at least five miles, for 1 was not more 


than a mile from our camp when I saw the smoke signal. 
The dead longsnout was pulled in and the boat headed a 
couple of ts above the sandbank to allow for leeway, but 
after a half hour’s pull against the heavy sea and fierce wind 
that was now on the starboard bow, I was almost ready to 
give up in despair, as the boat rolled and pitched so badly 
that it seemed I had not made a rod of Le, yr But 1 con- 
sidered that were I in Muller’s place I would not like to be 
left there over night, and I buckled to the oars again with 


renewed energy, and at the end of what seemed another hour 


was abreast of a charred tree that Dan and I had selected as 

one of our landmarks by which to find a pickerel reef, and 

this was fully half way to tie bank. , 

The gale had long since driven the other boys into camp, 
and they were now, as they told us in the evening, anxiously 
scanning, through the Scribe’s marine glass, every visible 
part of the lake for signs of “‘Old Hickory.” They had seen 
the smoke, and by aid of-the glass could see Muller moving 
around on the beach, but had failed to get sight of the Jittle 
white boat, although 1 was nearly in line with them and the 
bank, and could see the camp every time I was on top of a 
wave. They were really alarmed for my safety, but Old 
Knots comforted them with the remark that ‘‘the old sar- 
dine is probably asleep somewhere in the ‘bresh,’” and Dan 
said, ‘‘lt may be he’s around in Sturgeon Bay waiting for 
the wind to go down.  He’ll turn up all right yet.” 

When I got into smooth water Old Ben, who was looking 
through the glass, relieved the anxiety with, ‘‘Hooray, boys! 
there’s the old cuss,now in that durned white pinted thing, 

est a humpin’ fur shore like a yaller dog with a tin can to 

is tail;” and they raised a shout that would have made me 
feel less tired a could I have heard it, All this was 
told around the camp-fire that meng see pipes were 
lighted; and sitting here now, writing this a matter of 500 
miles from Black Lake, I take the occasion to thank the boys 
all for their good will and solicitude for the writer’s well 
being on that not soon to be forgotten day. 

Nor must I forget that excellent boy, Sid Merrill, who had 
soon after discovering the signal, started from camp in a 
boat on the same errand, and when I reached the beach, 
“clean bushed,” as Jim would have said, and sweating at 
every pore, he was less than a mile out, pulling a sturdy 
stroke, as regular as the pulsations of an engine. Had he 
known I was making for the same point, the trip would not 
have been undertaken, but the color of my boat was so near 
that of the foam-covered lake that no one, not even Muller, 
had made it out until I was in smooth water. He came 
ashore and we had a good rest before starting back, and as 
the wind and sea went down as evening drew on, the 
pull to camp was-vastly easier, and brother Muller kindly 
furnished the motive power for the white boat going back. 
He had been detained a day on the road by washouts-caused 
by the heavy rains throughout the middle portion of the 
State, and comisg out from Cheboygan they had lost over 
an hour by an accident to the wagon; hence his late coming. 
The teamster had left him and his traps at the beach and 
started back for town, but not before he had pointed out 
some large bear tracks in the edge of the water, which he 
assured him, judging by the — water in them, were not 
more than ten or fifteen minutes old. z 

This was not very consolin’; in fact, it was rather calcu- 
lated to make the average ‘‘city feller” feel slightly “tore up 
in his mind;” but Muller is big enough to whip an average 
bear in a square fight, ‘‘bitin’ and gougin’ barred,” besides, 
he had his breechloading rifle with him, and he felt that he 
could introduce himself to Mister B. Ruin in a creditable 
manner should he take a notion to return to the plains by the 
same road he came. He admitted to us, however, that the 
possible return that way of Mr. B. R. before he had time to 
frame a few remarks for the meeting, had raised a faint 
ripple on the usually quiet channel of his thoughts, and the 
moment the teamster was out of sight over the brow of the 
hill (brother M. is not r to undue precipitation) he un- 
locked his gripsack and taking out a handful of cartridges, 
slipped one into the rifle and would have stuffed in a half 
peck had it been that kind of a gun. ‘I'hen he paced 
valiantly up and down the beach right where that bear had 
passed along, looking every minute for—a boat to appear in 
sight to take him across to camp. 

That evening the smoke of the camp-fire was badly mixed 
with fish lies and bear stories, not a few of which would 
have disputed first place with neighbor Merrill’s ablest 
effort in this branch of camp oratory, and it was not until 
everybody had ‘‘run down” that the circle broke up and we 
went to bed the happiest camp in the North Woods. 

KINGFISHER, 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE CANADIAN SEA TROUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your issue of June 26 has an article with the above title 
from ‘8. O. C.,” in which he opens the question of the 
identity of this fish with the brook trout, and regrets that 
some one does sot settle it. I do not know who he would 
accept as authority on this subject since he appears to reject 
all those who have declared the two to be identical. Whom 
shall we look to for a settlement of the question? Certainly 
not men who are anglers yma and who decide by the 
presence or absence of spots. For myself, I consider the 
question settled long ago, and that the so-called sea trout is 
merely a sea-run brook trout. 

Let us see who says they are not: Scott, Hallock, Ruose- 
velt and other angling writers. On the contrary is the fol- 
lowing list of authorities who are all more or less of ichthyo- 
logists, and some of them the first in the world: Gill, Bean, 
Jordan, Mather, Norris. If ‘‘S. C. C.” is still in doubt on 
this question he can make inquiries regarding the standing 
of the two classes of authorities and-decide which of the two 
he will accept. 

The fact is that the case is settled, only some anglers do 
not seem inclined to accept the settlement. There is no 
doubt whatever about an angler being able to distinguish 
a ‘‘sea trout” from one that has strayed in the river. The 
signs are plain enough, just as you can distinguish a book- 
keeper who has had a vacation in the woods from one who 
has not, by his browned skin, but he is a book-keeper all the 
same, 

The South Side Club, of Long Island, has obtained e 
from the so-called sea trout, and the young cannot be told 
from ordinary brook trout. If they are ‘distinct then they 
should breed true to kind. Let us accept the authority of 
the trained scientists, who all agree, and smoke the pipe of 
peace over the trout question. PoKeE-0-MoonsHINE. 
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MAINE FISHING. 


waters in trout an 


trout,” 


increase in trout during the past few years.” 


public. SPECIAL. 
Boston, Mass., July 7. 


How DELAWARE RIVER FisH ARE DESTROYED.—There 
was a time when the Delaware River abounded with 
valuable food fishes from its junction with Delaware Bay to 
its source in the State of New York. It was once noted for 


the number, size, and excelJlence of its shad, perch, rock 
fish, sturgeon, and other varities of fish suitable for human 
consumption. If a like abundance now prevailed, instead 
of paying from fifteen to twenty cents per pound for fresh 
fish, we would have them direct from that stream at less 
than half those rates. While the pollution of the waters of 
this fine river by gas works, coal oil refineries, etc., has had 
much to do with the marked decline in its fish products, 
there have been for years and are to-day still more potent 
and harmful agencies in the form of fish baskets, nets, weirs, 
etc., in the localities where the shad usually spawn, and 
where their young are hatched into life. Only those familiar 
with the injury wrought to the shad-fishing interests of the 
Delaware by these illicit devices can form a proper concep- 
tion of its extent. There is good authority for the statement 
that in a single season as many young shad are destroyed by 
almost any one of the many well-constructed fish baskets in 
the upper Delaware as are anuually caught full grown at all 
the fisheries on the river. Extravagant as such an estimate 
may appear it is sustained by facts. A member of the 
Board of Fish Commissioners informed the writer a few 


ears ago that young shad taken and drowned in one of the 


argest. of those fish baskets had been hauled away by the 
wagon load and used as fertilizers for the adjacent flelds, 
Formerly these fish baskets were constructed with wings of 
stone, but wire netting, which is much more easily put in 
position or removed upon intimation of an official raid, is 
now used, and with more_damaging results to the fish. 
Dynamite and giant powder cartridges are also used in 
many streams, especiajly the smaller ones, such as the 
Pennypack, with equally disastrous effects, as the explosions 
kill alike the large and the small fish, At other places 
cocculus indicus, quicklime, and other stupefying and 
7 destroying substances are employed.—Philadelphia 
ger. 


TENNESSEE.—Savannah, June 30.—The bass season is open 
here all the year round, but unfortunately the greater num- 
ber are caught in Aprilor May. The catch this year is re- 
ported as above the average in point of numbers, but the 
size is small. One small-mouth bass four and a quarter 
pounds and anotbor of three pounds are the largest I have 
heard of. The Klaw Hammer Angling Association returned 
from its annual meeting at the Sulphur Spring camp grounds 
on Horse Creek last week. Business prevented my accom- 
panying the club. They report everytbing right except the 
fish, which failed to do their part toward the general good 
time. However, they caught enough to keep the frying pan 
at work and all returned in good spirits. We expect to 
make another expedition early next month, and if we do, I 
will keep you informed of the result. The fishermen are 
taking quantities of drum and smull catfish on trot lines in 
the river. The river is too muddy for bass fishing at present, 
although two or three weeks ago a party visited the island 
some four miles above town and took several fine bass and a 
great many large bream and sunfish, fishing on the bar at the 
head of the island.— Wit. 


Prince Epwarb Is_tanp.—Charlottetown, July 1.—Trout 
fishing is good in most of the streams here at the present 
date. The fish are numerous and of good size, and go for 
most any kind of a fly aoe and are full of fight when 
hooked. Another thing which adds greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of .the sport is that there are no mosquitoes and “‘no- 
see-ems” here. The largest 8. fontinalis taken here was 
killed in the Morrelle and weighed four and a half pounds, 
and four of his mates were taken at the same time that 
weighed four pounds each. In the Guerney River a half- 
pound trout at one dash scooped up two of my flies, and 
when landed had them both well down his gullet.—Sran- 
STEAD. 


THE West IsLAND CLUB.—Some fine striped bass were 
taken last week by members of the West Island Club. I met 
one of the club on the train who told me that Messrs. Isaac 
Townsend, R. L. Cutting, Chas. L. Tiffany, Chas. E. Miller 
and 8. W. Milbank, of New York, and Mr. W. Sellers, of 
Philadelphia, were down at the club and were having good 
success. They took six large fish on Monday last, which 
was the first good day of the season. The largest fish taken 
this year weighed thirty-two pounds.—Poxr-0-MOoNSHINE. 


Bass GROUNDS IN VERMONT.—Small-mouthed black bass 
are reported to reward the angler who caste his flies in Lake 
Champlain, near St. Albans, Vt. Accommodations and 
boats can be found at the Lake View House, a notice of 
which is given in our advertising columns. 





ae Maine Fish Commissioners have just completed their 
work of distributing 1,400,000 salmon fry to the dif- 
ferent waters of that State, in the order previously announced 
in the Forest anD StREAM. They finished by placing 
50,000 landlocked salmon in the ppper Androscoggin waters. 
One of them says: ‘‘We hope to continue as good a quota 
quay until the waters are fully stocked, The most marked 
eature to me this oo was the wonderfnl fecundity of those 
the fish food adapted to feed the trout 

family—no bass, either black or white; no perch; no bream; 
no eels; no catfish—all the enemies of the Salmonide, or 
at least not fit for their food. But the waters are literally 
crowded with Cyprinide of all sizes, the natural food of the 


Of course the Commissioners went a fishing at the Andros- 
coggin Lukes, and they remark: ‘‘ We do not believe that 
there is scarcely a single day in the whole season when an 
ordinary angler who gave the fish a fair trial could fail té 
take trout enough for his daily consumption. On the shal- 
lows we invariably found an abundance of trout of from 
one-half to one pound, and even up to two pounds weight, 
rising readily to the fly. In deeper water, trolling with the 
minnow, larger fish were taken; but we took none of over 
four pounds. We are satisfied thut the better protection 
which the increased appropriation of the State has afforded 
us the means of giving 1s entitled to the credit for this great 


To this sentiment should be added that it is only the faith- 
ful, earnest work of the Commissioners, which has ex- 
pended the limited means put in their hands by the State in 
a manner designed to be of so great and lasting value to the 
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a fact that does not seem generally known. | 


SHEEPSHEAD AND WEAFI8sH.—Philadelphia, Pa., July 5. 
-~Our rivers still continue to be Nea muddy, this condition 
el 


having been increased by a second deluge of rain yesterday. 


There is no earthly use trying for bass within twenty miles 
of Philadelphia while the water is in this state and I fear it 
will take some days before it isclear. Sheepshead are biting 


well at both Barnegat Inlet and Little Egg Harbor Inlet. 


Weakfish and seabass are plentiful at these points, in fact 
one can always, at this season, be assured of sport at both 
laces. No bluefish have thus far shown themselves at either 
arnegat or Little Egg Harbor. Outside the beach scores of 


menhaden fishing steamers are plying their trade.—Homo. 


Marne Waters.—Anglers’ Retreat, Middle Dam, June 


80.—June has been a splendid fishing month here, and last 
week Mr. G. H. Wellman, of Lowell, Mass., who was stop- 


ping here, had some very nice fly-fishing, taking one three- 


pounder and one of five pounds, besides numerous others of 


lighter weight. As the gates at the Middle Dam are now 
closed, and will remain so for several weeks, there will be 
ood fishing on the river, at the head and foot of the pond, 


mooth Ledge, the Hop Yard, Cedar Stump, and other 


places where the trout congregate when the water in the 
river islow. Now is the time for anglers who would like 
to make a mid-summer trip to visit this place.—L. L. 8. 





Bass IN THE Potromac.—Moorefield, W. Va., July 7.— 
Continued rains and high waters have prevented bass fishing 
np to this time, but the prospect ahead of us (owing to the 
unusual numbers of fis brought up by high waters in the 
spring and the clearing of the streams of all moss and brush 
by late freshets) is unusually fine. No finer waters can be 
found for black bass fishing than the water of the south 
branch of the. Potomac at this place, either for fishing from 
shore, wading or from boat, with fly or live bait. Daily 
stages and livery connect from Keyser, on B. & O. R. R.— 
COMMODORE. 


FaRIBAULT, Minn.—I would inform sportsmen, who con- 
template a trip this summmer tothe Northwest, that the fish- 
ing in the lakes of this State has been and is now unusually 
good; some very fine large catches have been made,— 
R. E. 8. 


SPANISH MACKEREL and sheepshead were taken last week 
for the first time this season off Bayshore, L. I. They have 
hitherto been caught no further north thon the southern 
New Jersey coast. 


fishculture. 


AMERICAN FISHCULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting. 


]* the evening at 8 o’clock an address was delivered by Hon. 
Theodore Lyman, of Massachusetts. Hon. Elbridge G. 
Lapham occupied the chair. The hall was well tilled by an 
appreciative audience, of which about one-fourth were ladies. 
e chairman, in introducing the orator of the evening, spoke 

as follows: 

“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am thankful for the honor of 
having been selected to preside over the ceremonies of this 
evening. The subject which has called us together is one of 
far greater importance than the mass of the public conceive 
it tobe. The question of the propagation and preservation of 
the food fishes of our streams and along the ocean coasts is 
second only in importance to the propagation and preserva- 
tion of animal food. Indeed, the food which is furnished by 
the fish of our waters is free from many of the difficulties and 
dangers connected with the — of animal food. We have 
in the former no trachinz, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-rot or 
mouth disease. Fish are not controlled in their habits by 
man as animals are. The demand for fish as an article of food 
has of late years been rapidly increasing. Indeed such de- 
mand far exceeds the supply, and every year the interest 
taken in the subject is increasing, and this is the case not only 
in this country but in almost every.civiized country of the 
earth. This subject has of late attracted special attention 
through the international exhibitions held at Berlin in 1880 
and at London last year, where I am proud to say the United 
States bore off the honors for having the best and largest 
variety and most perfect exhibits which were made. It is a 
subject, I repeat, of vast and deep importance to everybody. 
A little more than two years ago the State of New Jersey 
undertook the e of a law to regulate the fisheries in the 
waters of the ocean, over which she supposed she had control. 
The Attorney General, however, decided that the State had 
no jurisdiction over the subject beyond low-water mark on the 
ocean coast. A bill was introduced by Hon. Mr. Sewell, of 
New Jersey, looking to the passage of a national law regulat- 
ing this subject. This was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to consider whether such a law would inter- 
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DeEapD Fis iy Lake Ontario.—This dispatch was sent 
from Ottawa yesterday: ‘The Marine and Fisheries De- 
partment has come to the conclusion that the millions of 
dead fish now floating on Lake Ontario are young shad 
hatched at Seth Green’s fish-breeding establishment at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and placed in the streams tributary to the lake. 
It is also believed that the falling off in the catch of white- 
fish in Lake Ontario is due to the poisoning of the waters 
by the dead shad. Representations will probably be made 
to the United States Government respecting the matter.” 
‘“‘That’s a very singular dispatch,” said Mr. Eugene G. 
Blackford, ‘‘and I am convinced that there is an error some- 
where. Mr. Green has not hatched any shad at his breeding 
establishment in Caledonia, not far from Rochester. He 
hatches nothing there but whitefish, salmon and brook trout. 
The shad which he hatched at Castleton, near Catskill 
Landing, were all turned into the Hudson River. The only 
shad hatched by the New York Fish Commission beside 
these were 80,000 at Cold Spring, Long Island, which were 
turned into the Smithton River. I think the Canadian Fish- 
eries Department are mistaken about the fish. I should not 
be surprised if they were fresh-water herring, which are in- 
digenous to the great lakes, and somewhat resemble young 
shad.” [The above appeared in the New York Times of 
July 8, and the annual appearance of dead fish in Lake On- 
tario, supposed to be shad, has been yearly noticed in our 
columns. Three years ago Dr. Bean pronounced the fish to 
be alewives, and we do not doubt that those of the present 

ear are the same fish. Just why the papers should blame 

r. Green for introducing these or any other fish into the 
lake we do not see. He is merely a superintendent, and is, 
or should be, under the orders of the State Fish Commis- 
sioners, who alone are responsible for all plantings of fish, 
as well as for the acts of their subordinates. The hatchery 
near Rochester belongs to the New York Fish Commission, 
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fere with our treaty obligations under the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. For two seasons a sub-committee of that committee 
bas been investigating the subject, and has visited many of 
the principal points along the ocean coast from Fortress Mon- 
roe, Virginia, to Portland, Maine. A volume of valuable tes- 
timony has been gathered on the subject, and I confess that 
I had no conception of the importance of this question until I 
entered upon that investigation. It is almost as fathomless 
as the ocean itself. We have met this evening to consider 
this grave and important subject, and I now take great pleas- 
ure in introducing to you the Hon. Theodore Lyman, of Mas- 
sachusetts, who will deliver the annual address of the Asso- 


ciation.” 
SPEECH OF HON. THEODORE LYMAN. 


Old Rondelet wrote a great work at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century on sea fishes. His breadth of view included 
under the term ‘‘Fishes” almost every living thing that he 
found in salt water. It is in relation not toa fish but to the 
radiated Medusa-head that he uses these fine words, more 
familiar, perhaps, to our older naturalists than to those of the 
Immensa et summe admirabilis pot 
potentia atque solertia in rebus celestibus tisque que in aere 
et terra fiunt, maxime vero in mari, in quo tam varie et 
stupende rerum forme conspiciuntur ut queerendi et con- 
templandi nullus usquam futurus sit finis—“Vast and highly 
admirable are the power and skill of God in things heavenly 
and earthly and in those of the air, but more especially in the 
sea, where are beheld shapes so various and stupendous that 


rising generation: 


the study and contemplation of them shall never end.” 


He spoke thus in the spirit of ey Three centuries 

ating and investigating 
the things of ‘the sea. We have skimmed its surface with 
muslin nets in search of its infusoria, and we have let down 
dredges and scraped its valleys three miles deep, and still the 
shapes various and stupendous continue to multiply. The 
more workers there are, the more work remains to be done. 
Humble clams, worms and urchins take on great importance 
and become marine Sphinxes, asking riddles that no one can 
answer. Creatures that once were conveniently dismissed as 
gelatinous, or gristly, now advance claims to an intricate cir- 
culatory system, to muscular fibres and to nervous ganglia. 
Nay, they proudly look down on the vertebrates, in the mat- 
ter of reproduction, as they pass gracefully through the 


have passed and we are still contemp 


varied stages of alternate generation and self-division. 


Rondelet lived near a sea whose inhabitants were well cal- 
culated to excite his wonder and delight. He was professor 
of medicine at Montpellier, not many miles from Aigues-Mor- 
tes, the port whence St. Louis embarked for his crusade, and 
whose walls, now surrounded by dry land, were in the middle 
thed by the waters of the 
Mediterranean. The shallows of the bay teemed with the 
smaller crustacea and shells, while the open sea beyond was 
then, as now, the home of many fishes, varied in form and 
brilliant in color—the whiting, the red mullet, and the tunny 
celebrated by classic writers. There, too, were found the 
darting squids and the great-eyed octopus, while from its 


of the sixteenth century still 


depths came the rosy coral. 


n the ancient medical school of Montepellier, still hangs 
the portrait of Rondelet in his red gown. He has a placid 
look of a man who was master of his studies, and who stood 
weil with science and with the church. For had he not asa 
patron, Bishop Pelicier? and was he not the first authority in 
zoology and medicine, at a time when a good scholar 
could acquire all that was known of these and many things 


besides? 


Every gain in knowledge has a loss that balances it. As the 
current of human thought grows wider, it becomes also more 
shallow, and splits into that infinitude of little channels which 
now are called specialties. In each of these channels may be 
seen a diligent investigator urging forward his little skiff, and 
well contented to be navigating what to him seems the great 


river of truth. 


Learning has grown so great in our day, that the genius of 
one man can grasp no more than a part of it; so that in pro- 
portion as learning becomes larger, generalization, which is 
the final end of learning, grows more difficult. Worse than 
this, the mind employed on particular investigations gets 
unsymmetrical. The side that is used is strengthened; the 
disused side fails, and there results a scholar who believes in 


one set of ideas only. 


After all then, we must look with a certain envy at the 
state of mind of old Rondelet. Like most men of his age, he 
had that richness of thought and expression which comes of 
and a strong faith in things both material 
hen he said ‘‘Dei potentia,” he distinctly 
meant power of God, and not ‘‘potentialities” or ‘‘molecular 
environment” or ‘‘power that works for righteousness,” or any 
of those modern euphuisms which taste in the mouth like 
weak boiled arrow-root. Nevertheless, if we look closely, we 
can find the beginnings of that skepticism which plays so 
great a part in one day. For both he and his bishop Pelicier 
were strongly suspected of favoring the Reformation. As to 
his colleague, Rabelais, he was noted for his unorthodox 
opinions, and went so far as to describe the future life asa 


many-sided culture 
and immaterial. Ww 


— perhaps.” 


ut it is high time to leave Rondelet, and turn our attention 

to his sea-fishes. Their importance was great then; it is 
oo now. We might know by analogy, did we not know 
y actual research, that fishes have ever been of the first im- 
portance for men’s food. Their natural abundance and the 
easy capture of shallow species put them within the reach of 
the primitive savage. The skeleton of the pre-historic chief, 
found in the cave of Mentone, had a head ornament, a net 
strung with Trochus shells, showing that he had walked the 
beaches of the neighboring Mediterranean, whose waters 


doubtless furnished his food. 


The shell heaps of Scandinavia and of America, contain 
abundant bones of tish. Morton, of Merry Mount (1623), gives 
us a good idea how these shell heaps were formed, when he 
tells how the Indians came each year to the shore near Quincy, 


in Massachusetts, and there camped for a long time, feastin 
on the plentiful clams and lobsters, and alewives and stripe 


bass, whose shells and bones combined with the camp offal to 


build those deposits that we call shell heaps. 


In New England it must have been the fish that furnished 
the surest support tothe native savages. Even in the depths 
of its Arctic winter there was a vhance to get eels, smelts and 
clams, and at the first approach of mild weather the waters 


teemed with abundance. ‘It (Pawtucket Falls) is excellently 


accommodated with a fishing place,” wrote good Mr. Gookin 


in 1674, ‘‘and there is taken a variety of fish in their seasons, 


such as salmon, shad, a eels, sturgeon, bass, and divers 
eing an ancient and capital seat of 


others. And this place 
the Indians, they came to fish; and this good man (Mr. Eliot) 
takes this rama to spread the net of the Gospel to fish 
for their souls.” 

That child of Belial, Morton, of Merry Mount, as keen a 
—— as any of our Bohemian backwoodsman, gives en- 
thusiastic accounts of the abundance and excellence of the 
fish which were in the sea convenient to his house. He is the 
first author that mentions cod-liver oil, which now plays so 
beneficent, though nauseous, a part in medicine. 

He writes: “The coast aboundeth with such multitude of 
codd that the inhabitants of New England doe dunge their 
grounds with codd, and it isa commodity better than the golden 
mines of the Spanish Indes. * * * Greate store of traine 
oyle is mayd of the livers of the codd and is a commodity that 
ee will enrich the inhabitants of New England 
quickly. 

Almost coincident with the establishment of Piymouth col- 
ony, we find laws concerning the fisheries, proof positive of the 
esteem in which they were held. 

In 1633 was passed what I take to be the first law for the en- 


peopleof New England, lacking advanta, 
all their attention to manufacturing. 
much cheaper than steam, so that before long there rose a dam 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





















































































for bid all others to make use of it.” 
fishes shall be accounted to the hundred of all sorts of fishes. 


for less religious persons. 


leaving the garbage of fish to lie there.” 


before they have Be aay cael The o: 
destructive to take 


numbers are likely to be captured. 


structing or straitning of the natural or usual course an 


come the white men, who put up 
fish, not for themselves only, but to se 


furnishes the water power for t 


but are fain to buy that fish in the mar! 
per pound 


In contradiction of the proverb “mute as a fish” this one ma 


sea, and push up the 
armies and insist on entering those ponds. 


of mill wheels, and in the ve 


of the fish calle 


dam. 


save 


d 
to 
into detail as to provide that each widow of the town shall 


have a barrel full for nothing. I have dwelt thus long on this 
humble fish because its successful culture gives encouragement 


to attempt that of others more difficult. 

I shall follow briefly the decline of the fisheries in New Eng- 
land, because it is there that an organized system of fishcul- 
ture first in this country took its origin. That region has two 
rivers of considerable size—the Connecticut and the Merri- 
mac. Both rise in the cold streams of the White Mountains. 
The Connecticut, flowing south, empties into Long Island 
Sound, and the Merrimac, by a southeasterly course, reaches 
the Atlantic Ocean. A century ago both rivers abounded in 
shad, salmon and alewives, and would doubtless have con- 
tinued for many years to give a fair yield, in spite of over 
fishing, had it not been for the erection of impassable dams, 
which were intended to give water power to the manufactur- 
ers, or to furnish slack water navigation to lumber rafts. As 
early as 1798 the Connecticut River was thus barred at a point 
just within the northern limit of Massachusetts, but it was 
not until 1847 that the Merrimac was in like manner shut off 
by the great dam at Lawrence. In both cases the salmon, 
stopped on their passage to the spawning grounds, became 
extinct after a few years, while the shad and alewives, which 
could be bred in the lower waters, continued annually to re- 
visit these rivers. 

What happened on the Merrimac and Connecticut happened 
equally on almost every lesser stream in that region. The 

for farming, turned 
ater power was then 


wherever there was a fall great enough to turn a millwheel. 


couragement of fishculture, in these words: “It is enacted by |! Except some simple trenches for the passage of alewives, no 


the Court * * * butif any man desire to improve a place 
and stocke it with fish of any kind for his private use, it 
shal bee lawfull for the Court to make any such graunt and 


In 1637 the same court enacted, with the contrary-minded- 
ness of our Puritan forefathers, that six score and twelve 


In 1670, it was set forth with pious teleology that ‘‘the provi- 
dence of God hath made Cape Cod commodious for us, for fish- 
ing with seines;” implying that it.might not be commodious 
The act goes on to state that ‘“‘care- 
less persons” must not interfere with the said providence, “‘by 


The country had not been settled a half century before theré 
was complaint of the diminution of fish. The act just quoted 
goes on to speak of the great inconvenience of taking mackerel 
at unseasonable times, whereby their increase is greatly dimin- 
ished, and a law was passed prohibiting the catching of fish 
before they have “‘spaumed.” This shows that our ancestors 
were not more logical than most of their descendants, who 
still hold, that to take a fish when ripe for spawning is in 
some peculiar way destructive to the species. It is almost 
needless to say that fishes taken at —~ time of year are killed 

y reason that it is more 
h during the spawning season is because 
they are then tamer and are crowded together, so that greater 


The river fisheries, too, called aloud for protection. In 1709, 
it was enacted ‘“‘That no weirs, hedges, fish garths, stakes, 
kiddles or other disturbance or encumbrance shall be set, 
erected or made on or across any river, to the stopping, ob- 

as- 


sage of fish in their seasons * * * without allowance first 
had and obtained from the General Sessions of the Peace in 
the same country.” This law, especially applied to such fishes 
asrun up the rivers to spawn, salmon, shad and alewives. 
The Indians, in their day, were wont to construct weirs and 
the like obstructions to capture these fishes. But the Indians 
were few and were idle and wandcring. They took only what 
was necessary for their present use. Now, however, had 
rmanent abodes and in- 
creased in numbers, year by year. They were money makers, 
who worked every day and all the -. They would catch 
strangers; and so 

they have gone on ever since. Patucket Falls, on the Merri- 
mac, where the Apostle Eliot —_— his net of the gospel, now 
e great manufacturing city of 

Lowell. And Merry Mount, to-day the country seat of John 
Quincy Adams, is a suburb of the metropolis of New England. 
The inhabitants no longer “dunge their — with codd” 
et at a round price 


The river fish whose protection has cost most law-making in 
the old commonwealth of Massachusetts is the humble alewife. 


truly be said to have made a great deal of noise in the world. 
Like some men they are small and humble, but persistent and 
numerous. In the —e time the alewives stand in from the 
smaller fresh-water streams, seeking 

ponds wherein to deposit their spawn. They come in great 
othing less than 
a vertical wall six feet high will stop them. Amid the clatter 
face of the sweeping scoop net, 
they force themselves through rapids, over falls, and by long 
underground drains, regardless of their perishing comrades, 
who by thousands fall a prey to the fishermen and to hawks 
and eagles; or who run themselves ashore in their frantic 
efforts to get on. It may be that only a few reach the spawn- 
ing ground, and these are enough to keep up the race; for one 
female will lay a quarter of million of spawn. They are there- 
fore par excellence domestic and cultivable fish and have been 
so regarded in Massachusetts for generations. As early as 
1741 there was — “an act made to prevent the destruction 
alewives,” wherein it was provided that any 

owner of a dam “‘shall make a sufficient passageway for the 
fish to pass up such river or stream, through or around such 


It is, however, not until 1790 that the alewife fishery of 
Taunton Great River, first appears on the statute books, whose 
ages it was destined to encumber. If very few of my hearers 
ow anything of Taunton Great River, the fact proves how 
miserably our system of popular education fails to instruct 
na concerning the most remarkable geographical features 
of the land. Taunton Great River was doubtless named in 
the spirit of contrary-mindedness already referred to as a 
characteristic in our Puritan ancestors. The unregenerate 
would be inclined to call it Taunton Small River, for it isa 
small stream, which heads in some ponds in the town of Lake- 
ville, and after a short and quiet course empties into the sea at 
Fall River. But not the mighty Mississippi itself bears on its 
bosom so great a mass of legislation. The great and general 
Court of Massachusetts invariably spends a portion of each 
session in trying to regulate the fisheries of this stream. The 
fishermen of the upper waters always complain that those of 
the lower waters get all the alewives, while those of the lower 
waters maintain that their rivals feloniously conspire to shut 
the fish off from their spawning grounds. And when by some 
special providence, both sets of fishermen are at peace with 
one another, they invariably make a combined attack upon 
the regulations of the State Fish Commissioners. The riparian 
inhabitants of other alewife streams, although not so com- 
bative, are quite as much interested as those of Taunton Great 
River. Indeed it was in such waters that a sort of fishculture 
first — up. In some cases where a dam owner wished to 
is water power by shutting up his fishway, he would 

agree to catch each year so many thousand alewives at the 
foot of the dam and to convey them alive to the millpond 
above, and thus to keep up the crop. And it has been the 
custom for more than acentury to regulate these little streams 
by special acts which govern the public sale of the fish, the 
a on which they may be netted and the fishways that are 
e kept open for their passage. The law goeseoften so far 


(Jury 10, 1884, 

































































































Schiweye were then known. The complete ignorance of this 
subject may be illustrated by the great dam twenty-seven 
feet high at Lawrence. The charter of the company per. 
mitted the building of @ dam, provided a pass were furnished 
for salmon, which should be wees the County Com. 
missioners. Before the dam was finished a solemn council of 
the best ichthyological and engineering talent was held to de. 
termine what kind of pass would be suitable. The councij 
eee pamenans were . a on i cheap ne in the 
Pp eographies 0 a century ago, w represen 

a salm n briskly leaping over falls at least fifty feet high 
any rate, the salmon pass finall proved by the learned 
Commissioners consisted of a ple plank trough, slopi 
from the crest to the foot of the dam, at an angle somewhat 
steeper than forty-five degrees. It is needless to say that the 
salmon declined to exhibit we of the feats of agility por- 
trayed in the woodcut of the primary geography. 

There soon came to be a general feeling, and one under the 
circumstances ei natural, that manufactures and fish 
mutually excluded each other, and so things were allowed to 
drift at their pleasure. The streams that emptied into salt 
water no longer furnished such abundant swarms of small f 
as had in former days served to toll the sea fishes toward the 
land, while the passage of boats and steamers and the in- 
crease of population and of fishing tended to destroy or scare 
away the of the small bays and coves. The balance of 
nature had thus been changed, and one part had reacted 
against another. ' 

The steady dimunition would have gone uninterruptedly on 
but for the revival of fishculture, 

The discovery of artificial impregnation of eggs is such a 
simple one that the only wonder is that it was not practiced 
long ago. Country boys who watch the brooks in,autumn, 
know how trout deposit their eggs; and fishermen, after haul- 
ee. eer og seine ashore, are familiar with the spectacle of spawn 
and milt flowing from the ripe fishes. ‘It is more than likely 
that many persons have in the past times practiced the arti- 
ficial fecundation of ova. The process was described in 1420 
by Dom Pinchon, a monk of the abbey of Réome. It was re- 
discovered by Jacobi, of Westphalia, in 1763, and several 
naturalists availed themselves of this method in their embryo- 
logical researches. Among others, Louis Agassiz, who, in 
1838, hatched the impregnated eggs of Swiss whitefish b tying 
them in a muslin bag and sinking it on the margin of the lake 
of Neufchatel. 

In 1843, two fishermen of the Vosges, Joseph Rémy and An- 
toine Géhin, not only hatched a large number of trout, but de- 
vised means of feeding them artificially. They succeeded in 
stocking several water courses in their neighborhood with 
these trout fry. Seven years later their results had become 
known to the scientific menin Paris. Napoleon the Third 
had already begun his elaborate measures for the material 
aggrandizement of France and he took up fishculture and the 
acclimatization of new animals among other schemes. He 
disliked the professors of the Garden of Plants because of 
their Orleanist sentiments, and he set up a rival under 
the name of the Garden of Acclimatization, of which 
fishculture was in some sort a branch. Its apostle 
was Professor Coste. With large appropriations from 
the central government he established at Huningue, near 
the Swiss frontier, a large and elaborate station for fish- 
culture. His enthusiasm was t. He estimated that 
the yield of fresh-water fishes in France was not worth more 
than $1,200,000 annually, which he was confident could be 
raised by artificial fecundation to $180,000,000. Like many 


another inventor, Prof. Coste was doomed to o ition and 
Sea. M. Rimbaud, Secretary of the Fishery Board 
of Marseilles, ridiculed what he called the unnatural watercul- 


ture. He said the machinery and labor for hatching and the 
artificial food ‘would cost more than the fish would come to. 
He was not far from right. With plenty of money to work 
with, it was not difficult to build hatcheries, dig ponds, set up 
apparatus, and put in turbine wheels for anne The work- 
ing of the establishment was more difficult. The spawn, col- 
lected at distant points and sometimes in a careless way, often 
failed to hatch. The fry, carefully placed in suitable pools, 
disappeared in a way considered mysterious, until it was dis- 
covered that several large pickerel had found their way into 
the pools. The eminent engineers of the ponts et chaussées 
contended in vain with the waters of the Rhine, which some- 
times backed up and flooded the pools and tanks, and anon re- 
ceded, leaving the turbine wheels high and dry. Yearsrolled 
on, and Prof. Coste was still struggling to make fish plenty in 
France, when the Prussian armies crossed the Rhine and ap- 
propriated Huningue to the use of the German Empire. - 

1 these disappointed hopes had -not_ been quite in vain. 
Many valuale experiments had been tried and precious infor- 
mation published, and, above all, it had been discovered that 
certain things could not be done. Meanwhile, knowledge of 
these discoveries had crossed the Atlantic, and in 1853 Dr. Theo- 
datus Garlick hatched the artificially impregnated eggs of 
trout. Three years later commissioners appointed by Massa- 
chusetts published a valuable report on the general subject of 
fishculture, and attempted unsuccessfully to hatch trout. In 
the same year an admirable report on fisheries was written 
by the eminent scholar, George P. Marsh, who had been 
appointed a Commissioner by the State of New Hampshire. 

he true beginning of fishculture, however, under the aus- 
ices of State governments, was in July, 1864, when New 
ampshire and Vermont ae legislative resolves calling on 
Massachusetts to re-establish a free passage for migratory sea 
fish through the dams on the Connecticut and Merrimac 
rivers. To the late Judge Henry A. Bellows, of New Hamp- 
shire, this country owes the successful beginning of the under- 
taking. He was anadvocate learned in the law and full of en- 
thusiasm for the restoration of the former runs of salmon and 
shad in the cool waters of the Pemigewasset and the broad ex- 
panse of Lake Winnipiseogee. He appeared before a commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Legislature, and_ by their recommen- 
dation two coramissioners were papurmee’, of whom I had the 
honor to be ene. This was in 1865. Within a yearevery New 
England State was represented by Fishery Commissioners, 
They were accustomed to assemble from time to time for the 
discussion of their mutual interests. These modest gatherings, 
whereat the assembled authorities failed not to test the excel- 
lence of their own fish, were the prototypes of the national 
gathering we celebrate this evening. 

The opening of the great dams by fishways led to several 
important results. In the first place the decision in the case of 
the Massachusetts Commissioners against the Holyoke Water 
Power Company has settled the law in regard to the rights of 
migratory fishes in rivers. This decision, which was confirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court in 1872, sets forth that a 
river was a public "er: and the of migratory fish in 
it a public right. Therefore, whoever builds a dam across a 
river must furnish a_ passage to its migratory fish unless ex- 
pressly exempted by the Legislature. 

It thus became easy to open the streams, and hundreds of 
owners of dams, who by adverse ion had considered 
themselves safe from intrusion, now found themselves obliged 
to construct fishways at their own expense. 

The second important step was also a legal one. It was the 
passage in 1869, by Massachusetts, of an act to encourage the 
cultivation of useful fishes, which was intended to embody in 
one law all necessary regulations. Before that time the fish- 
ery laws of that State, to the number of nearly four hundred, 
were for the a special enactments. The new statute 
substituted gen provisions. It established a board of 
fishery commissioners, and gave them suitable power; gave to 


the riparian proprietor the control of ponds not exceeding 
twenty acres in extent, and regulated the times and methods 
of taking fish. 


In attempting to restock the Merrimac and Connecticut, the 


most difficult problem possible was the one first encountered, 
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that of building a fishway which would carry salmon, shad | being doubtless moved and abetted by the Evil One, conceived | ficially hatched, increased the yearly catch from 5,000,000 

and alewives over a vertical dam ly thirty feet high. In | the idea of driving posts in a straight line running out to sea, | pounds to 9,500,000 pounds. 7 

this country we had nothing to go by save the salmon passes | and stretching thereon netting, so as to make a fence; and| Wide experience in the hatching of shad and whitefish 
Britain, or the little water-steps over the low couti- | constructing at the end thereof a sort of inclosed yard. The | proves pretty clearly that a marked increase may be obtained, 

























































































<a dams. Through successive improvements we have now | schools of scup, as they coasted along the shore, ran against | if the work be done on a scale large enough and that an A 
attained a fishway that will certainly carry salmon, alewives | the fence, and turning their heads seaward were captured in | amount of work insufticient to produce a positive increase A 
common river fishes over the most difficult dams. | the said yard. The inventor, in the pride of his heart, named | will, nevertheless, check the decrease of these species. i 


d the 
But the shad, with his love of the broad, gentle stream, and | the engine a “‘trap.” He little knew that he had only madea| Ina word, artificial breeding, by greatly augmenting the 
his icion of artificial contrivances, still remains rebellious. | small copy of a contrivance that was know to the Pheenicians, pespacties of eggs impregnated and by protecting them until 
There is, however, a strong belief that the enious Colonel | who used it along the shores of the Mediterranean and even | hatched, presents a great advantage over the natural process, 
McDonald will irrisistibly inveigle the shad into his mysteri- | on the coast of Spain. There, in later days, the Moors called | and gives us an available method of preserving many impor- fy 
ous pass. It is indeed a truly Irish pass, in which more water | it the almadraba, whence is derived the modern French word | tant fisheries. But to produce results of commercial value, # 
yuns in than runs out; and the steeper is the incline, the more | madrague. If the Moors created as much popular indignation this waterculture must be practiced as universally and method- : 
rapidly the water runs up hill; so a shad would think he | with their almadrabas as Benjamin did with his “traps,” the | ically as is agriculture. * 
was 8 toward Fortress Monroe when he was in| fact may account for their expulsion from Spain by the} It is not the custom of Americans to stop half way ina 
reality going over the falls of the Potomac. From the outset, | Gothic tribes. For twenty years war and recrimination pre-| profitable enterprise. Therefore I do not doubt that in the 
the Massachusetts Commissioners had foreseen that the build- | vailed between the trappers and the hook-and-line men, until, | next generation some of our chief fisheries will be maintained é 
ing of fishways on the Merrimac River was but a half remedy. | at length. both parties, like the Jewish factions, determined | by an established system of artificial culture. : 
It was further necessary to breed salmon and place them in| toa peal unto Cesar, or as he is now called, Uncle Sam. Perhaps, in that day the honorable guild of fishmongers 
the upper waters, that they might thence descend to the| On the 19th of February, 1871, was passed a joint resolution | will erect a monument of their gratitude, and will inscribe on 
ocean, and return as marketable fish to their native river. To | of Congress, the preamble of which says: ‘‘Whereas, it is as- | its tablets the names of scientific men who have in our time 
obtain impregnated eggs of saimon was at the time a work of | serted that the most valuable food fishes of the coast and the | labored. 

+ difficulty and expense. In the autumn of 1866, Dr. W. | lakes of the United States are rapidly diminishing in number, | | The chairman then introduced Hon §S. 8. Cox, who spoke as 

{f Fletcher, of New Hampshire, placed 15,000 New Bruns- | to the public injury, and so as materially to affect the inter- | follows: ; 
wick salmon eggs in the Pemigewasset; but it was not until | estsof trade and commerce,” therefore, resolved, that the SPEECH OF HON. S. 8. COX. : 
1872 that 16,000 young fry were let loose in its waters: and in| President be authorized to appoint a Commissioner of Fish | [apres anp GENTLEMEN: It 1s my pleasure and privilege this 
1873, 185,000, Occasional captures of salmon in nets at various | and Fisheries. evening to move a vote of thanks to the Hon. Theodore : 

ints on Massachusetts Bay were soon after reported; and| __ It has been truly said that when the critical moment arrives, | Lyman for his very felicitous and learned address upon this 
on the 31st of May, 1867, two full-grown salmon were dis- | the man appears also; and this critical moment made no ex-| annual occasion. I am told that by a custom which now ob- 
covered mounting the Lawrence fishway. Since that Pye ception to the rule. A man—nay, the man, was at oncefound | tains in this museum, I am expected to speak to my own 


salmon have been artifically bred at the headwaters of the} inthe person of Professor Spencer F. Baird. The Cesar to| motion. I ere i body ink I s rake: ¢ 
Merrimec, and the full-grown fish have annually ascended a | whom the warring factions had ——_ could not have sent | out rg ola a haagpcall os BB er ue deaaan = e 
river in which for twenty-five years they had been extinct. forth a more judicious pretor. ercifully he was not one of | having a Congressman appear here so thoroughly learned in 
The other chief river of New England, the Connecticut, | those self-taught men (of whom, for some occult reason, we | marine zoology. There is sitting before me ‘l notice, an ex- : 
was the scene of the first artificial hatching of the shad. | are so proud), but a man of careful scientific training, and one | member of Congress, the Hon. Mr. Roosevelt (and I beg to F 
With the encouragemennt of the Massachusetts Commission- | as industrious in collecting facts as in arranging them. Also | say that in this particular province an x is not an unknown : 
ers, Seth Green, of New York, began, in the summer of 1867, | was he a man of a pleasant countenance and conversation, and quantity), who has also devoted his services, his intellect, and 
his e iments in shad hatching at Holyoke. His simple and | well calculated to assuage the irritated feelings of the hook- | sometimes his sportive nature to the same object as my dis- 


ingenious invention of a hatching box, which kept up a con- | and-liner, or to soothe the exasperated nerves of the trapper. | tinguished friend from Massachusetts. Buta New York 
aa current by floating, not horizontally but at an angle, has | Indeed, he seems to be the only individual! in history who cer aes —— acne to a — don 
become a matter of f: iar history. Great was the ridicule | ever intervened between two combatants without receiving | jis the peculiar privilege of the latter, as any one can see who 
directed against Green, as he peeteny waded about in the | the blows of both. © ? 3 5 will examine the last census, and you may have noticed all i 
river under the hot June sun. But when, a few seasons later, Henceforth the history of American fishéulture is contained through the remarkable address of our friend that he is 

the shad appeared in unusual numbers at the mouth of the | in that of the United States Fish Commission. Its work, wide- | associated with the fish interest and with the dams of Mas- 
river, ridicule was changed to admiration, and the great crop | spread and pushed with extraordinary energy, attracted the | sachusetts. I cannot say that I was shocked or astonished at 
of that year was called ‘“Green’s shad.” attention of the whole country. A greater part of the States | his description, and at hearing the names of the various little 4 

In the following year, 1868, shad hatching was established on | appointed Fishery Commissions, which codperated with, and | streams of that State. We have alwavs heard of thera in the ; 
the Merrimac and dail record was kept of the temperature | were assisted by, that of the general Government. Its rapidly | River and Harbor Bill. [I saughter. ] But £ was struck ha one 
of the air and water, of the number and sex of the fish taken | increasing value and power culminated in the great Fishery | thing, namely, that he took very good care in his dicdmaslie 
and the quantity of eggs hatched. These tables were the first | Exhibitions of Berlin and London, where the United States ex- } to connect science with religion. And even ‘at the 
of the kind published in this country. hibits gained the chief prizes. ; falls of the Pawtucket, where he said the manufactur- 
_ The Lh gow of this slight sketch has brought us to the ques- The history of the movement for the restoration of our] jing interests did not’ harmonize with those of fish- 
tion which underlies the subject of fishculture in its broadest | fishes, may seem like a triumphal march; but in summing up | eries, he associated the old Puritan doctrine with religion, 

revelation, science and fishculture, which were almost 
one and the same thing. And itis simply true. If you look 
at the escutcheon of the State of Massachusetts you will 
find it to be a codfish, and nearly all the quarrels of that Pur- 
itan State have arisen from the same question that vexed the 
old Hollanders in early days as to whether the codfish took the 
hook or the hook took the codfish. [Laughter.] I do not 
know whether that point is settled yet. The State of Massa- 
chusetts should be proud of her fisheries. I remember having 
the honor of being arrested at 3 o’clock in the morning with 
General Butler, in the Houseof Representatives, in my attempt ‘ 
to break down the proposition to pay over to England the 
$5,500,000 growing out of the fishery award. I heard Mr. i 
Rice, another member from Massachusetts, contend for the : 
abrogation of the fishing treaty, which now allows fish to come ; 
in free from the Dominion of Canada. I sustained him in that, 
not because I was unwilling to have fish come in free to this 
country, but because I did not want fish to come free from 
Canada or Great Britain, who had cheated us out of $5,500,000, 
Throughout this whole subject Massachusetts has played a 
most —— part. Why not? In early days the Facteme 
came here to worship God and catch fish. [Laughter.] New 
England is the home, if not the mother, of invention. The 
feature which most interests us here to-night is the inventive 
faculty. It has been shown in such a remarkable degree 
in fishing, and chiefly in New England, in connection with 
improvements for the catching of fish. These were displayed 
on a magnificent scale at Berlin in 1880, and in London in 
1885. 

‘You may remember that a certain weaver at Lyous invented 
his famous net, which revolutionized fishing. They arrested 
him, and the great War Minister Carnot, sent for him to come 
before the great Napolean. The Minister said: ‘‘Are you the 
man that can do what God cannot?—tie a knot on a stretched 
string?” And they put him gently under arrest, for fear he 
would go to England and there introduce his net. 

Since then we have made remarkable strides in the inven- 
tion of fish apparatus. Our fishing schooner attracted uni- 
versal admiration in London. We now use steam as an adjunct 
and the great purse-seine. In the whale fisheries harpoons 
are no longer of the old sort, but explosive. Not satisfied to 
blow up dynasties with dynamite, we blow up whales with it 
(Laughter.) 

But the great element of advancement was not discovered 
perhaps as early as some think—in Japan or China. Our 
learned friend fixed it at about 150 years ago, but I have data 
to show that this discovery of fishculture was made in Ohio! 
(Laughter). I know the man! (Prolonged laughter). His 
name was Dr. Garlick of Cleveland. Hisdiscovery like others 
was not complete at first. It was necessary that New York 
should perfect what Ohio had begun, and with the aid of 
several New York men, prominent among whom was my 
honorable friend in front (Hon. R. B. Roosevelt), this science 
was brought to perfection. By aiding nature, and with the 
skill of such men, these investigations have been prosecuted. 
Congress has been enabled to see something of the inestimable 
value of food fishes. Out of these investigations came the 
United States Fish Commission in 1871, for the creation of 
which I had the honor to vote. We should in a body pass a 
vote of thanks to Congress. From it came the appropriations j 
that warmed up the hatching places. They helped on the rs 
grand results. So that now we can send from one end of the i 
country to the other over car-wheels, tanks of fish. We all 
have, I trust, or ought to have, a deep interest in the 
fisheries. 

But I forgot that I am speaking on a mere motion of thanks. 

Besides, I yesterday had occasion to speak at length in Con- 
gress ia favor of Professor Baird’s bill for the preservation of 
the shad and herring of the Potomac. We carried it hand- a 
somely. 

I have already spoken too long. I naeant merely to refer to 
what my friend has stated so eloquently, and to make the 
motion which has already been made. I cannot, however, 
cease without referring to one matter, which is, that in our 
legislative action in Con in connection with fishing and 
fishculture, we have not been behind other nations, or rather 
legislative bodies. It is pleasing to know that we have fur- 
nished all the Fe gg necessary to enable us to meet 
the nations of the world, both at Berlin and at London. I 
believe such appropriations should continue to be made; 
They will enable us to solve, as no othcr nation can, the prob- 
lem which you fishculturists are trying to solve here, and 
which France, Germany, and England are solving. With 
scientific ——- to the multiplication of fishes, we shall 
always, with the aid of liberal appropriations from Federal 
and State governments, not only be able to increase our food 
supply, but also to meet the nations of the world in happy 
rivalry and successful competition. I will say in conclusion: 
All honor to men engaged in this work! All honor to the 
Congressmen who can elucidate its value to the satisfaction of 
the people. All honor to the men, nay to this chief of men, 


























































sense, it is the question of the ble exhaustion of great fish- | its results, we cannot in honesty avoid the cold question cui 
eries, and especially those of the sea. bono? of what good is all this? 

We have seen that soon after the first settlement of the} Uptothe year 188@, the Fishery Commissions of the States 
country, complaints of the decrease of fish began toarise. It | and of the general Government had had a $1,306,- 
is very likely that those complaints came rather from the ac- | 378. Has the country got a return of a million dollars’ worth 
cidental differences of seasons than from any real decrease. | of additional fish? 

Nevertheless, they indicate that the relation between over-| In 1880, the total value of fishery products of the United 
fishing and decrease of the crop was one that was early sug- | States was $43,000,000, a less sum than that of the manufac- 
oan to our people. The entire subject was brought into | tures in a single Congressional District in the little State of 
prominence in our own day by the report of the English Com- | Massachusetts. The two products show that real value is not 
missioners to inquire into the sea fisheries of the United King- | always to be measured by money. The people of this coun- 
dom in 1864, Of these Commissioners it has been said: ‘Their | try could have been deprived of the manufacture of that dis- 
industry was extraordinary, and the piles of evidence were | trict, without recognizing their loss, but what an outcry would 
such as to leave the impression that every tishwife in the | rise, were they cut off, even for a month, from cod and white- 
three kingdoms had had her say. The trawlers were vehem- | fish, lobsters and oysters. 
ent against the set-hook men, and the set-hook men were Did the expenditure of $1,300,000 since 1866 add anything to 
furious against the trawlers. The Commission decided that | the $43,000,000 which our fisheries produced in 1880? or did it 
they all were right, and might fish when, how and where they | pave the way for an increase? 
pleased. But just then Mr. Bertram comes out with his “Har-| To define these questions we must define what we mean by 
vest of the Sea,” in which by fact and figure he aims to show | a decrease in fisheries. 
just the opposite, namely, that the open sea fish had decreasd | | When so many fish are annually taken from the waters, that 
y overfishing. the remainder are not numerous enough to produce a new crop 

The question of the progressive exhaustion of sea fisheries | equal in numbers to the old one, there must be a progressive 
came up six years later in America in the form of a monster | decrease in the yield. It is a very simple matter to demon- 
petition presented to the Massachusetts Legislature, which | strate such a decrease in ordinary rivers or in lakes of moder- 
was asked to pass a law restricting fishing with weirs, seines | ate size, where it is easy to show that spearing and netting of 
and gill nets. The petitioners alleged that valuable fishes, | the trout on their spawning beds has diminished their numbers, 
such as the scup, the tautog and the striped bass, were taken | or that the establishment of weirs has made whitetish scarce. 
by the above mentioned contrivances in so wholesale a way | In the bays and coves of the sea, also, where the waters are 
as to threaten their speedy extinction. The complaints ap- | shallow, itis not difficult to show that the use of numerous fykes 
plied chiefly to the southern waters, including those of Narra- | and trawl lines destroy the locai fish, like tautog, rock bass and 
gansett Bay, where the inhabitants of Rhode Island were | founders. But, when we come to theschooling fishes of the open 
equally interested, and both States proceeded to investigate | sea, it is very difficult to tell how mnch effect the hand of man 
the subject. Their methods, however, were no better than | has in lessening them. If, for example, we argue that traps 
had been those of the English Commissioners, and consisted | and purse seines diminish the crop of menhaden by capturing 
chiefly in the examination of numerous witnesses. It was the | them in enormous numbers, we leave out of mind the fact that 
same story over again. The weir men swore against the these same traps and purse seines also capture bluefish and 
hook-and-line fishermen and the hook-and-line fishermen swore | small sharks, which are thus taken from their occupation of 
against the weir men. The moment had evidently arrived to | killing menhaden. Again, when menhaden entirely disappear 
abandon the methods of the court room and to take up those | from a long stretch of coast, they are, in reality, no scarcer 
of scientific investigation. than before. They refuse to come to their wonted waters 

To this end the Massachusetts Commissioners, in the spring | either because the temperature is too low, or because their 
of 1881, hired a weir at Waynoit, on the south side of Ca favorite food is not to be found. They are not destroyed, only 
Cod, and putitin charge of an observer, who kept a daily | absent. There are familiar instances of such disappearance. 
record of the fishes taken, of the wind and weather, and of | The a was plentiful when the whites first landed in New 
the temperature of air and water. At the end of the season | England; they afterward disappeared, and ees about 
the results were embodied in a report, entitled Third Notice | the beginning of the present century. The bluefish was caught 
upon the Possible Exhaustion of Sea Fisheries. It was shown | on the southern coast of New England from 1659 for more than 
by this investigation that the moment at which fishes leave | a hundred years. In 1764 they disappeared, and after an 
the ocean to enter rivers is determined by the temperature of | absence of sixty-six years, they reappeared about 1830. 
the water. It further appeared that these so-called anadro-| Another element that must be borne in mind in estimating 

mous fishes are usually caught in weirs and in similar traps | the total catch of fish is the number of men and the kind of 
when hurrying along the coast in their northward migrations, | engines employed. If, for example, the population of a coast 
whereas those that arrive near or at; the mouth of their native | is scanty and only a dozen men a-fishing, each of them is 
river slacken their pace and cautiously feel their way, like a | likely to have a good catch: but when the coast becomes thickly 
ship standing into a harbor. These last are more apt to avoid | settled a hundred men will fish, and though each one may take 
the nets ingeniously set for their capture. but few, the catch of the hundred will be greater than that of 

Up to this time the movement in favor of fishculture had | the twelve. 

been confined to New York and New England, and rr to| Inthe light of the patient investigations of the past dozen 
the State of Massachusetts. Dams hitherto impassable had — it is safe to assert, first, that our fresh-water fisheries 
been opened tothe passage of the anadromous fishes; fish-| have in general greatly diminished since early times, and 
ways of an improved form had been built; a decision of the | have in many cases been destroyed; secondly, that the local 
Supreme Court had given to fish the right of way in rivers; | coast fisheries have also to a greater or less degree dimin- 
acts for the encouragement of the cultivation of useful fishes | ished. 

had been passed; the artificial hatching of shad and salmon What have our Fishery Commissions done to remedy or to 
had begun, and an investigation into the exhaustion of sea | palliate these evils? I[t is fair to say that they have done a 
fisheries had been set on foot. All these measures, were, how- | good deal, and are in a good way to do more. 

ever, partial and on a small scale.. The moment had arrived| Their first, and perhaps most valuable, service has been to 
for the interposition of a power stronger and more general in | excite universal interest in our fisheries, and to draw general 
its character. attention to their importance. The second great step in ad- 


That democratic and gregarious fish, the scup, was the | Vance has been the accumulation of a vast amount of accurate 
founder of the United States ae of Fish and Fisheries, | information concerning the number and variety of our fishes, 


It is a fish coeval with the first white settlements. In 1621, | their food, manner of breeding, condition of life, migrations 
on the shores of Buzzard’s Bay, the hun, lishmen were | 22d stages of growth. The third degree of progress has been 


entertained by Massasoit with “two es like bream, but | fishculture, which may be called negative and positive; nega- 
twice as big and better meat,” and Roger Williams says in | tive when obstructions to the increase of fisa, such as im- 
1642, “Nishoup the bream. 7 Of this heh. there is abundance, | Proper apparatus and impassable dams, are removed; positive 
which the natives dry in the sun and smoke, and some En. | when fishes are artificially bred, or when new species are in- 
glishmen begin to salt.” With the first warm days of spring, | troduced from distant countries. 

the scup were wont to push into the bays and fiords and sek, It may be fairly said that both forms of culture have 
ponds in multitudes, standing in from the off-shore depths already given considerable results. Of the success of negative 
which had sheltered them and furnished them abundant food | Culture, a familiar example is that of the smelt, which a few 
during the winter. Then followed a jubilee for poor and rich, | Years ago had grown scanty in numbers and small in size on 
Anybody who had a hook and line could catch a “mess of the Massachuseets coast, because the breeding fish were cap- 
fish” before breakfast; scup he was sure to get, and he was tured in the brooks when crowded together on their spawnin 
likely to add a fat tautog or a striped bass. But when did a beds. The prohibition of this kind of fishing was followe: 
Yankee ever allow any peace to himself or his neighbor, or within three years by the restoration of the smelts to their 
when did his mind, sleeping or waking, ever cease to dwell on | former numbers and size. 

the invention of'some labor-saving machine? Hook and line| The best instance of positive culture is that of the Califor- 
was too primitive a method to be permitted in this age of im- | nia salmon in the Sdcramento River, where Livingston Stone, 
provement. About the year 1850, one Benjamin allman by annually turning into the river 2,000,000 young fry, arti. 
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MR. F. WINDHOL2’S BLUE BELTON ENGLISH SETTER BITCH 





Professor Spencer F. Baird, who received the grand medal 
from the Emperor of Germany at Berlin, as the greatest of all 
living fishculturists. All honor to Professor George Brown 
Goode and his associates at Berlin and London, who bore 
away the highest prizes given in Germany and England. I 
want these honors to come while they are fuil of life, faith 
and hope, and can enjoy them. They are worthy of the com- 
mendation of Professor Huxley, who said that Professor 
Baird, Professor Goode and his associates, by their energy, 
patience, and scientific research, have made the world more 


and more comfortable for mankind. By their exertions they | 


have advanced into high favor, the doctrine of applying 
science to human ends. I, therefore, ask you, Mr. President, 
to put the question of thanks to Professor Lyman for his very 
able address. I wish I could add to it that emphatic senti- 
ment of the people, who in their homes all through the land 
gratefully commend the efforts of the United States Fish Com- 
mission. 

The president of the meeting pens a vote of thanks to 
Hon. Theodore Lyman for his eloquent and instructive 
address. 

Hon. James B. Groome, referring to Hon S. S. Cox’s state- 
ment that Ohio had originated and New York perfected fish- 
culture, remarked: ‘‘I beg to say also that Ohio produced, and 
New York perfected, the model Congressman.” (Applause.) 

The chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Hon. 8. 8. Cox, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet next day. 





THE GREAT FALLS FISHWAY.-—The plans for the Mc- 
Donald fishway at the Great Falls of the Potomac have been 
accepted by Prof. Baird and transmitted to Maj. Lydecker, of 
the U. S. Engineers, under whose direction the work will be 
done. This insures more thorough work than if done by con- 
tract, and this fishway will give opportunity for careful and 
critical study of details. The total hight to be surmounted is 
71.9 feet, this rise being accomplished in a horizontal distance 
of 2,600 feet, measuring from the crest of the dam to the level 
of low water. The greater part of the ascent to be overcome 
is in the lower part of the section surveyed, the total elevation 
being accomplished by a succession of abrupt declivities, rising 
successively to higher levels. It is estimated that it will require 
for this work 202 cubic yards of cut stone masonry; 90 cubic 
yards of coping stone masonry ; 479 yards of concrete masonry ; 
93,600 feet of timber, B. M.; 8,532 lbs. iron; 17,732 short bolts, 
2 to 6in.; 51,664 screws, 21¢ to 9 in.; 1,655 cubic yards of rock 
excavation ; 750 cubic yards of earth excavation; and 110 cords 
of riprap. The work will soon begin. Col. McDonald expects 
to sail for Scotland about July 10, the Scotch Commissioners | 
having engaged him to construct a fishway on a salmon river, 
which he expects to complete in time for the fall run of fish. 








Some OTHER Man is always the one you think will get hurt by acci- 
dent, aad the ‘‘other man”’ thinks it will be you! If he is right, you 
will be sorry you didn’t insure in the Travelers, of Hartford—or your 
family will.—Adv. 


Che Zennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

Sept. 16, 17 and 18.—Collie Bench Show and Field Trials of the 
Ontario Collie Club, Toronto, Ont. Entries close Aug. 23. Mr. H. J. 
Hill, Secretary, Toronto. . : 

Sept. —.Bench Show of the Philadelphia Kennel Club. Mr. Benj. 
C. Satterthwaite, Secretary. 

Oct. 5, 9, 10 and 11.—Third Annual Bench Show of-the Danbury 
Agricultural Society, Danbury, Conn. E. S. Davis, Superintendent, 
Dahbury, Conn. 

Oct. 21, 22, 23and 24.—First Annual Fall Bench Shew of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, Madison Square Garden, New York. Mr. Chas. 
Lincolu, Superintendent. 

FIELD TRIALS. 


Dec. 8 —Sixth Annual Trials of the National American Kennel Club 
at Canton, Miss. D. Bryson, Seeretary, Memphis, Tenn. 








A. K. R. 


rTHE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’’ P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1819. Volume L, bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.5¢. 


Winner of First in Puppy Class, New York, 1884. 


POINTERS AT NEW YORK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Aldrich seems to look upon the forty signers of that 
protest somewhat as Ali Baba did upon another famous forty. 
They are all very, very wicked men. But why should I be 
especially chosen out of the forty, to be the text of Mr. 
Aldrich’s sermon, when so many of them are better known, 
both as breeders and exhibitors, than my humble self. Ihave 
not said that Bang Bang was throaty. I have not said that 
he had a black nose. I have not said he was cock-eyed. What 
is the head and front of my offending? But to relieve Mr. 
Aldrich’s mind I will explain my position in regard to the pro- 
test. I was told that a protest was being signed against the 
judging of the pointers at New York, and asked if I, as a 

reeder, wished to sign it. In my letter of June5, from which 
Mr. A. quotes one paragraph, I expressly gave my reasons for 
thinking Mr. E. C. Sterling no judge of a pointer. I readily 
then signed my name toa protest which I thought, and still 
think, was intended to convey the objection of pointer 
breeders to that gentleman as a judge, and to prevent his 
being employed in that capacity at future bench shows. The 
my pee as printed was worded a little differently from what I 

ad expected, but the substance being the same, I did not 
cavil at the form. 

As regards Meteor, I have never undertaken to pick him to 
pieces, but I frankly say that after hearing a full description 
of him from Major Taylor, who is an open admirer of the dog, 
and hearing more of him from others who know what a 
= should be, as well as or better than I do, I do not be- 

ieve he can beat one side of Beaufort in a large pointer class 





and under a judge who knows what a pointer is. Mr. Aldrich 
seems to be under the impression that I am fighting Mr. 
Mason’s battles against the W. K. C. Such is not thecase. I 
consider Mr. Mason — capable of taking care of himself, 
and when I condemn Mr. Sterling’s judgment it is with no 
feeling against the W. K.C. I am only championing Beau- 
fort against his foes, and would do so whoever owned him 
and whoever ran him down. If Meteor is such a grand dog 
why run Beaufort down? Were Meteor mine I should like 
Beaufort to be all his friends claim him to be when my dog 
had beaten him. Every fault that is found in him takes a 
leaf from Meteor’s laurels, and if he is as Mr. Cornell and Mr. 
Aldrich would fain paint him there is not much glory in beat- 
ing a cripple. And now I have explained, I want some expla- 
nation from Mr. Aldrich. What does he mean by ‘‘men like 
this,” as applied to me? If I have not forgotten my gram- 
mar “this” needs another word to make sense, and applied to 
the rest of his sentence it is either ungrammatical or shows that 
Mr. Aldrich does not understand the wording of the protest. 
What is ‘‘hard” in my signing my humble name to that pro- 
test, and who it is “hard” on I cannot say. Perhaps Mr. 
Aldrich can. . B. DorsEy. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is vain for Mr. Mason to say that Mr. Cornell began the 
fuss. He certainly cannot deny that his attempt on me was 
altogether without provocation on my part, yet he deliber- 
ately chose to make it a personal matter. 

If he opines that only the owners of good ones are entitled 

to discuss dogs, I might call attention to the fact that I have 
owned, and indeed do now own, dogs that have won both in 
bench shows and field trials, first-class events at that, and not 
tail-end prizes either. But then, as we all know, Mr. Mason 
would say there was no competition, or if there was then the 
judges were fools. 
- This hostility to the record amounts, on Mr. Mason’s part, 
to an assumption of something like infallibility. Whenever a 
dog he dislikes, as Bang Bang or Thunder, wins, as such ones 
most commonly do, why then it don’t count, that’s all. But 
before he is publicly installed as a of dogdom, he must 
make a better case than against Thunder. No such loose 
statement of the facts, evenif what he states are facts, will 
suffice to discredit a public record. But take it all as he gives 
it, and it is as strongly against him as could be wished. 

There were no birds, he says. Well, then, what were the 
points upon which the decision was reached? Evidently 
range, pace, quartering, obedience, etc. If he was such an 
idiot as represented, it is apparent that he would lack in all 
those points which are dependent on intelligence, and there 
would be little left for him to win on but oer and pace, 
which are eg 4 the points for which he would be disquali- 
fied if he had such a defect asis affirmed. Mr. Mason will 
find that before he will be able to overthrow Thunder’s record 
he will have no resource left him but a resort of personal vili- 
fication of those who made the record. 

Now I want it understood that I never write anything in 
favor of my own works, and will not now do so, but I will 
give a little “fact, hard as granite,” that will show beyond dis- 
pute that either Mr. Mason is guilty of intentional unfairness, 
or of complete ignorance of the subject he makes so free to 
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“PRINCESS PHCEBUS.” 





discuss. In my picture of Thunder, with the dog in the posi- 
tion indicated and the ——— at the point of view chosen, 
and clearly established by the composition of the picture, 
such a crook as Mr. Mason describes ir his criticisms of Thun- 
der’s leg could not be detected with the naked eye, or shown 
by a photograph, evenif it were present in the degree he 
claims. Now he either knows this or he does not, and I[ care 
not which horn of the dilemma he chooses. 

It is neither necessary nor proper to bring private persons 
or private expressions of opinions into a public discussion. 
What cannot be shown by proofs that are public and open to 
the inspection and veriification of all, I am quiet willing to 
forego. So instead of giving the private conversation of any 
party to show what “ notoriety ” there has been in regard to 

hunder’s field qualities, I will ailude to the fact that at 
Vincennes, Pittsburgh gentlemen, who were well acquainted 
with the dog and with his owner, backed him in the pools, 
and against no less a crack than Gladstone ! 

ft is not news to anybody what kind of aes Mr. Mason 
favors, we all knew he went in for a distinctly show animal, 
as do a great many others, all of which is their right and 
privilege. There are, however, many who go in for field 
quality, and care less for ornamental points. It is not yet 
proven which of these opposing parties is in the right. e 
question is open for discussion, and any person, however 
humble, who can give valuable facts looking to its elucidation, 
will be listened to with pleasure, but mere assertion, personal 
denunciation and bounce will not impose upon anybody. 

J. M. TRacy. 
GREENWICH, July 5, 1884. 


NEW YORK FALL DOG SHOW. 


HE first annual fall bench show of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club will be held at Madison Square Garden, Oct. 21, 
22, 23 and 24. With the exception of bloodhounds, deerhounds, 
greyhounds and fox-terriers, the show will be confined to the 
non-sporting classes, The premium list, which we give below, 
contains ninety-two classes. The prizes offered are liberal, 
and perhaps as well apportioned as possible, Should the fan- 
ciers of any breed feel that they are not sufficiently noticed, 
we can assure them that a full entry will result in a better 
classification and larger prizes next year, and we presume 
that the management would cheerfully sub-divide at this show 
all of the classes where the number of entries is sufficiently 
large to make it advisable. Weare glad to notice that the 
club have taken a new departure, adopted a rule debar- 
ring all dogs from the champion class who have not won three 
first prizes either in open, champion or extra champion classes. 
We trust that all future shows will, now that the ice has been 
broken, adopt the same rule. They have also added to the 
list of recognized shows those held at Crystal Palace, Alex- 
andra Palace and Birmingham, England. The entries close 
Oct. 6. Following is the premium list as corrected to date: 

MastiF¥rs.—Champion dogs $20, bitches the same; open, 
dogs $15, $5 and medal, bitches the same; an extra prize of 
$10 for best brindle dog, best brindle bitch the same; puppies, 
“~~ $10 and medal, bitches. the same. 

T. BERNARDS.—Champion rough-coated dogs $20, bitches 
the same; open, dogs $15, $5 and medal, bitches the same; 
puppies, dogs $10 and medal, bitches the same. Champion 
smooth-coated dogs $20, bitches the same; open, dogs $15, $5 
and medal, bitches the same; puppies, dogs $10 and medal, 
bitches the same. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—Black, champion dogs or bitches $20; 7. 
dogs $10 and medal, bitches the same; other than black, dogs 
or bitches $10 and medal. 

ag Spee ea po ey dogs $20, bitches the same; open, 
dogs $10 and medal, bitches the same; puppies, dogs or bitches 
$10 and medal. 

DEERHOUNDS.—Champion dogs or bitches $20; open, do 
$10 and medal, bitches the same; puppies, dogs or bitches $10 
and medal. 

ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS.—Open, dogs or bitches, $10 and 
m 

Fox-TERRIERS.—Champions, dogS $20, bitches the same; 
open, dogs $15, $5 and medal, bitches the same. ire-haired, 
—_ or bitches, $10 and $5; puppies, dogs $5 and medal, bitches 
the same. ; 

SHEEP Docs.—Champion dogs $20, bitches the same; open, 
rough-coated, dogs $10, $5 and medal, bitches the same. 
Smooth-coated, dogs or bitches $10 and medal; puppies, dogs 
$10 and medal, bitches the same. 

Se dogs (any weight) $20, bitches the 
same; open, dogs (45 Ibs. and over) $15, $5 and medai, bitches 
(35 Ibs. and over) the same; dogs under 45 lbs. the same, 
bitches under 35 lbs. the same; puppies, dogs or bitches $5 and 
medal. 

BuLuL-TERRIERS.—Champion on (25 Ibs. and over) $20, 
bitches the same; dogs under 25 Ibs. $20, bitches the same; 


open, dogs (25 lbs. and over) $15, $5 and medal, bitches the 
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promise to show them that whatever expertness they 7 exhibit. 

ir triumph an 
honorable one. Not being blessed with much spare cash, our prizes 
are not large, but such as they are, any one is welcome to get them, 
if they can. Hotel accommodations are good and the grounds are 


we have several members who will be able to make the 


eligible. WEELSs, President. 


RocgrneuaM, N. C., July 4. 








TOPSHAM. Me., July 4.—The regular shoot of the Riverside Club 
on this date was made a side shoot, and was a very interesting and 
somewhat exciting affair. Twenty clay-pigeons, 10 single and 5 pairs, 
an | 20 glass balls, 10 singles and 5 pairs, the best individual score to 


take club badge: 
Wm. Dunning’s Side. 
Pigeons. 


Dunning. . 0110220200 1100 111000 00w ‘ — &&% 


1111111111 00 01 10 11 11—82 
1111111010 10 01 11 11 11—31 
0101001101 10 10 01 10 01—28 


Alexander 1111111011 10 10 10 11 11 
Hall, M C..1111111111 01 10 00 11 10 
Goud ...... 2012111110 01 01 11 10 01 
Hall, A C..1112110001 10 11 10 10 10 


125 

Wm. Tate’s Side. 
eee 0000010101 10 01001100 liw —9 
Goud.......0111111010 101011 1110 1110111010 11 11 11 10 10—29 
Purinton. ..2111111011 11 01 11 11 11 
Keene ..... 2020111121 00 11 00 10 10 
Strout..... 1101101121 00 10 11 10 10 


0000010111 11 01 01 01 11—21 
0010221010 10 11 10 10 00—22 


13% 


NARRAGANSETT GUN CLUB, July 3.—Weekly shoot of Narra- 


1 
Alexander wins the badge.—Cuas. Coup (Sec. Riverside Club). 


gansett Gun Club at clay-pigeons, for silver trophies: 
PPI, |. i, panecnecssce¥ennecnunes 1 


SR ic hiskean cher abe vacamer 11 11 10 00 00 O01 10 10 10 10-10 
De Noss. osc scenlewsndses woetaee 00 00 11 00 11 00 11 00 00 00— 6 
ER eee renee ..11 01 10 10 00 10 00 00 w 
Shoot for Ligowsky State Badge. 

OD rr ee 1111110111111111111111111—24 
IE... <.cscccs ops oesasen aansere 1111110111111111111111111—24 
I ia nnjencsscdaensanee weno enewe 0111011110111011111110111—20 
ee eT er 1101011110101111110111110 —19 
GIT «osc cccccccsccsccess cscs voce scessed 0111111001110011111111010—18 
PEEP ecccucccney: oer ceecesecsussuleesy 1110100101101110101111111—18 
ere 101101111011101 1101011011 — 18 
ee ee rer rrr: 0111111111111101010001010 —17 
Be ID sss i0c0e Sone cnk beens wales enne 1101100100111100010001111—14 
Pe PR vin w'snion sie Sin wie esac cn vainuisceewmas oe 010000001 1111000101111101—13 
Si NR. sens auey sen sacsununalwewan 1001110000000011010000110— 9 


Ties on 24: Tinker 4, Crandall 5. NARRAGANSETT. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., July 5.—There were some forty-five sports- 
men gathered at the grounds of the Malden Gun Club, at Wellington 
to-day. The leading events were the contests for the gold and leather 
badges, Wemyss taking the former and Scott the latter. The other 
events were: 

First event, five birds, straightaway, 2lyds.—Snow and Dickey first, 
Adams second, Goodnow third. 

Second event, five balls,100yds. rise—Dickey and Symmes first, Nye 
second, Scott third. 

Third event, five birds—Shumway first, Scott! and Morrill second, 
Hopkins third. 

Fourth event, five birds—Hopkins first, Morrill and Scott second, 
Goodnow third. 

Fifth event, three pair doubles—Hopkins and Morrill first, Adams 
second, Green and Scott third. 

Sixth event, five balls—Nye and Adams first, Morrill and Hopkins 
second, Green and Scott third. 

Seventh event, five birds—Morrill and Nye first, Scott second, 
Adams third. 

Eighth event, five birds—Nye and Goodnow first, Nichols and Dickey 
second, Hopkins third, Adams fourth. 

Ninth event, five birds—Dickey and Nye first, Hopkins and Morrill 
second, Scott and Nichols third. 

— event, five birds—Snow first, Dickey and Morrill second, Nye 
third. 

Eleventh event, five balls—Morrill and Dickey firgt, Scott and 
Symnes second, Foster third. 

Twelfth event, three pair birds—Dickey first, Goodnew and Nichols 
second, Morrill third. 

a event—Morrill first, Dickey and Snow second, Nichols 
third, 

Fourteenth event, miss and out—Dickey first, Nichols second, 

Fifteenth event, miss and out—Nye first, Nichols second. 

Sixteenth event, five birds—Law first, Snow and Saunders second, 
Ricker third. 

\. crs event, five balls—Law first, Symmes second, Russell 
third. 

Eighteenth event, five balls—Russell first, Snow second, Symmes 

and Ricker third. 
«ae event, five birds—Snow first, Law second, Rockwood 
ird, 
_ event, five birds—Law first, Nichols second, Russell 
third. 
Twenty-first event, five birds—Law first, Snow second, Symmes and 
Ricker third. 

Swenty-second event, five birds—Law first, Snow second, Russell 
and Nichols third. 

Twenty-third event, five birds—Law first, Nichols second. 


MAYNARD GUN CLUB, Maynard, Mass.—Glass-ball and clay- 
pigeon shoot on their grounds July 4. Representatives from many 
of the surrounding clubs participated im the sport. 

First event, 7 clay-birds—Dickey first, Cutting second, Wurm third. 

Second event, 5 clay-birds—Dickey first, Wurm second. 

Third event, 5 clay-birds—Dickey and Wurm first, Nichols and 
Johnson second, Cutting and McCoy third. 

Fourth event, 5 glass balls—Dickey and Wurm first, Cutting and 
Johnson second, Lawrence and McCoy third. 

Fifth event, 5 glass balls—Johnson and Wurm first, Cutting and 
Dickey second. Nichols and McCoy third. 

Sixth event, 5 clay-birds—Dickey first, Cutting second, Nichols and 
McCoy third. 

Seventh event, 5 clay birds—Johnson and Wurm first, Dickey sec- 
ond, Cutting and McCoy third. 

Eighth event, 5clay-birds—Wurm first, Cutting and Johnson second 
Newton and McCoy third. 

Ninth event, 5 glass balls—Wurm first, Cutting and Nichols second, 
Newton third 

Tenth event. 5 glass balls—Wurm and Dickey first, Cutting and 
Newton second, McCoy third. 

Eleventh event, 3 pair glass balls—Dickey first, Wurm second. 
—" event, 5 glass balls—Dickey first, McCoy second, Wurm 
third. 

Match between B. F. Johnson of the Maynard Gun Club and G. H. 
Wurm of the Massachusetts Rifle Association; conditions, 25 clay- 
birds, 25yds. rise. 

RID on ch ocncwes cenenwas sass ees. cecscbes © 1111111111111111111110111—24 
MOR posix. Wancvncncunsicsetancnaseeee 1111111111111111111011110—23 
G. F. Curtine, Sec. 


WINCHENDON, Mass., June 26.—At the regular meeting of the 
Winchendon Gun Club to-day, only clay-pigeons were thrown from 
the trap. This is the second time it was used. The result was as 





follows: 

L F Martin.......... 1111111111—10 F M Brown ..1110101110—7 
James Southerland..0110111111— 8 FE Monn........ . .0011011000—4 
F F Hopgood...,....1101101111— 8 LP Ball.............. 0101000000—2 
PS Davis ...........1001110111— 7 


EVANSVILLE, Ind., July 4.—The match at clay-pigeons at the 
Salt Well to-day was one of the most hotly contested, as well as one 
of the best—as far as a fine score is considered—ever shot in this 
State. The match was at 20 birds, 18yds., rise, ties to be shot off at 
three yards. The first score was as follows: 


INNO 0 roa nigin on Suwa) no nisin lowinbaaean ee sE ee 00101001101000111110—10 
MOND «16 45 sneciscsesaesen'y asesben duaenseenaswene 11111111111011111111—49 
PERM ie scipenisnueodcnesn) Buieakencuees ake 01101111111111111111—18 
RUN Ss ciciicue: sdwanan nees eee aieaennxnenaneert 01111111111010111111—17 
SN sing sci cine pewsnie de WiNinbesicn eee sesanaweaciee 01111111001111111111—17 
2 err ee shee SkeAes per 11111011111111111111—19 
OND eines iain ccc mines is tee nals oslo ee aiceeioiss Klee nome 11010111111111101101—16 
DEMME Sis sipscu:essocowsanasaken menGaueshpasseen 01111111111010111111—17 
PNR 6 a coninevsissappbauseat sneemeeaboncee cen 11111111111011111111—19 
RUMI ca teannnwnsscennupies. aeemane pneemaen ee 11111111111111110111—19 


This gave Gilbert, Ed. Durham, Garvin and Johnston ties on 19 
birds. The distance was moved three yards, and the next score at 
the birds resulted: Gilbert 3, Ed. Durham 3, Johnston 3, Garvin 3. The 
distance was then moved three yards further, and the next shoot, 
which proved the deciding one, was as fullows: Gilbert 1, 1, 1, Ed. 
Durham 0, 0, 0, Johnston 0, 1, 1, Garvin 0,1, w. This gave the match 
and the medal to Gilbert, who probably won the tie by having an 
extra shooting gun. Aside from this he broke three trial birds, 7. ¢., 
birds tried to test the trap, making him a total of 26 birds broken out 


1111110111 11 10 11 10 11—30% 


1011111001 10 10 01 11 11—31% 


0 10 11 11 10 11 11 11 11 11—18 
OF ION ovis shes cnenseasscscesssvctine 11 11 10 11 11 00 11 11 10 11—16 
BD WY PME... ecw cewecverccss soose .10 11 11 11 11 10 01 10 10 01—14 
BE DP BES WIN... ins ces ccweriess se 00 10 11 11 11 11 10 10 11 10—14 
ED «kv sececcensens ssnccceccceves 11 11 00 11 11 10 01 10 10 10—13 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
——_—_—_—_——————————————————————————————————————————————————eeeeeeeoeeeeeee__—S 


























ticing, and his shooting in this connection was very remarkable. 
organized in this city bad their first shoot. Taking 


one: Wm, Shanks 5, 
O. Fraser 9. 


birds were a fine lot, flying swiftly, and as there was 4 si so 


in short o 


reached t! 
inside the 80-yd. circle. 


ning the first medal by a clean score: 


, BE, 6c-n need pnencooessbaxeness. ewece 
NEE ooo nicnann: ‘sien aone cna Puce 
Eckhardt, 2lyds 





and third money, with a score of four each. 


one is appended. 
Todd . 





The entrance in this match was $2.50. 


having not been cooped up over twenty-four hours. 
Capt. Halwes’s Side. 


Capt. Grill’s Side. 


Ny 6. osssnine pneisk ane dacdeya<eeeguneeer 11011111111111111111—19 
A re ee 00111111001100111111—14 
AE.) cc csaiacnascaeens: swaele) aeeeee 01111111111100111111—17 
Pc asiveccscensoseesee aide. weecapuemin 00011011011111111111—15 
Ns isa xnivintewencienins sos: 0s8eegeseneeeehe 00001110111101001111—12 
EEE. scicisvncccns seentinesccesinsnwen 11100011100010111111—13 
WE PEPE ..w0.0:00crcccsicinvscces singe ----01110001100010111101—10 






J Rohrenbacher 01111111111111111101—18 





*Only shot at 10 birds. 


Gun Club preferred. 





Canoeing. 
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nications of interest. 


to the sport. 


FIXTURES. 


July 9to 15.—Chicago C. C., Annual Cruise. 

July 14.—Allegheny C. C., Cruise at Conneaut Lake. 
July 19.—Chicago C. C., First Annual Regatta. 

July 24 to 26.—Lake George Meet, Lorna Island. 
Aug. 1to 15.—A. C. A. Meet, Grindstone Island. 


CRUISING CANOES IN THE A. C. A. RACES. 


HE limit of sail in Race No. 10, Class B, should be 75ft. instead of 
50ft., as stated June 26. The following letter from the Mohican 
C. C. expresses the feeling of a large number, as under thepresent rules 
the allaround canoe of 14 to 15ft.x30in. is practically exclude 
from the races. It cannot enter Race 3 with any chance of success, 
as it will meet a boat built nearer to the limit, 17x28, ainst which 
it would be hopelessly handicapped. In Race 4 there will be a chance, 
but in favor of the heavy boats, and it would be absurd for a 14x30 
boat to enter Race 7, as there will probably be a 17x28 boat or one of 
similar dimensions. Race 8 is out of the question, Race 9 handicaps 
it to the extent of 2ft. length, Race 10 will be better, but even that 
favors the centerboard boat. Races 11 and 12 will allow it to enter, 
but the whole system of measurements, based on a division into 
sailing classes anc paddling’ classes, tonds to develop special boats 
for each class, to the exclusion of the all around boat. We would 
call the attention of the Regatta Committee to this fact, as- the great 
majority of canoe owners are directly interested. Mixed races will 
tend, to a certain extent, to encourage the all around boat, and a 
plan is now under consideration to attain the same end. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Ataregular meeting of the Mohican C. C. of Albany, N. Y., held 
July 2, 1884, Gen. R. 8S. Oliver offered the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, It appears from the published list of races to be held at 
the A. C. A. meet for 1884 in Eel Bay, that no race has been previded 
for Class B without ballast and without heavy centerboard ; 

Whereas, The majority of canoes in this club and many others in 
inland waters are of Class B without heavy centerboards, and are 
usually sailed without ballast; 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the Regatta Committee to 

lace upon the programme of the meet a sailing race for canoes of 
lass B, without ballast and without heavy centerboard; 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Commodore 
of the A. C. A., tothe Regatta Committee, to the editors of Forest 
AND STREAM and of the Canoeist; 

Resolved, also, That should such a race be placed upon the pro- 
gramme, the Mohican C. C. wil! contribute a flag as first prize in such 
a race, if the Regatta Committee desire it. 

B. Fernow, Sec’y M.C.C. Robert W. Gisson, Captain M. C. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The official programme of races—A. C. A. Meet of 1884, regatta 
committee report—is before me. There are two poiats I notice 
about it—faults I might say—which could be easily amended. First, 
the average cruising canoe is systematically neglected, the very one 
the Association should encourage in every way ible. Itis handi- 
capped in every event on the list with perhaps t exceptions, viz.: 
No. 10, limited ballast race; No. 11, sailing and paddling race, and 
No. 12, the light race. In these races its chances are slim with other 
boats built up to the limits. 

Second, there is no inducement offered to the canoeist of average 
ability to enter any race. He naturally feels that his chance of get- 
ting a first or second prize is tuo small to pay for the exertion neces- 
sary to win sucha place. This has been the fauit of every programme 
offered at any meet thus far. Without changing aletter of the docu- 
ment as it now stands, I would suggest to the committee of three 
that they add two prizes to their already long list. The first to be 


of a possible 29. Mr. Johnston, who was second, is deserving of 
especial praise in his shooting, as ill health has prevented much prac- 


CASTLEWOOD, D. T., June 27.—This evening the gun club recently 
into consideration 
that a strong wind was blowing, and the fact that the majority of the 
club never had any ae at trap shooting the score is not a bad 

. C. Webber 1, H. Ellefson 0, A. F. Swift 5, F. 
L. Hills 6, R. Matson 1, A. F. Poulson 4, #. Cheever 1, F. L. Page 8, W. 


SACRAMENTO, Cal., June 22.—The Foster Gun Club held its 
monthly pigeon-shooting contest in Agricultural Park to-day. The 


erly wind prevailing nearly all were “tailers,’’ and got out of range 

ioe. consequently the scores made may be considered un- 
usually good. Several birds that were hit hard died out of bounds. 
Mr. Eckhardt, whose score is the lowest, was very unfortunate, hit- 
ting all his birds, but only being able to retrieve 5. He shot a light 
gun. using wood powder, which is slow, and by the time the shot 

he birds they were most of them too far away to be stopped 


Following is the score of the main match to-day, John Gerber win- 


Ce al NEN cc viccsd noeedies vacwerincinenn aneeneol 111111111111—12 
I i, PR 5 o8 sos nesscevcoeensebes wecaekeet ed 111111101111—11 
I avon cvsncesadienscegentbsesonsicey oven ieveanin’ 111111011111—11 
RE NS o.oo cc wand-nnent wxensdeoeserssutecenwelmenae 110111111111—11 
rere ee 101111111111—11 
I I oa ccesvcneeinsecce, ereeeeanence) ~eecne 111111001111—10 
III. 00 <cccuncpecessacuusateseuckearoneane 111100111110— 9 
100110101111— 8 
001110011011— 7 
011000091110— 5 

A maten at 3lyds., both barrels, followed. Watson made a clean 
score and took first money, and Zuver and Nesbitt divided second 


Several matches at clay-pigeons were shot. The score of a specimen 


111111011111—11 
110110111111—10 
110111001111— 9 
111011110011— 9 
111001101111— 9 
NE oii cnc enn cu. ee taney hkhn slow asGneesee vanes .shee 101110111001— 8 
NG aos sisins.w Seema menrend seen iccmpesseweun seen seenen 010111010110— 7 


INDIANA.—The Crescent City and Lamasco Gun Clubs, of Indiana, 
met on the 4th inst., and had a friendly match. Sides were chosen 
from the members present. Live birds were used and several good 
scores were made considering the birds were all as fresh as possible, 


NE Ss acmicivais pteensceaeas as? dematen 01111110001111111101—15 
IID. «0 50.508 5 0e0 scien sevepseniecetensven 11111111111001111111—18 
See a rrr 01011110 )11001111111—14 
NEE ccna, con@avauensucoceenaniaaa: aan 0010001 10000001011C0— 6 
I oc nun cvnse dhnecepeuseenane 10111110111011001111—15 
RII. ocivcscwnnwcacestes seen det eepua -11101010000100110111—11 
PD, oo da dnaonSiaceimieh acwanaakeenien 00101101001000000101— 7 
ID acpickcnmcsk Sceecicndevicncracccminnee 00111011110111111111—16 
IB os oscissexcusisekedsan soxemcunen 11111111111111011110—18—120 


PP ivwcrecsecnss & paecenesGuinniaciieen 11011110110000060000— 8—127 


There is a movement now on foot to have a two days’ tournament 
at live birds at an early day and to invite all neighboring clubs. The 
Crescent City Gun Club are anxiously awaiting challenges, Evansville 


CANOEISTS are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested tosend to Forrest AND 
SrreaM their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to ForEsT AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, naaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
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given to the canoe making the Res oversee in all the races, The sec. 
ond for the next bestcanoe. Also the record of every canoe 
entering any race be taken (with three events emitted to be named 
later), and after the races this record to give the tion to 
every canoe having taken part. The same to be published wih the 
other results. The canoe with the best average to be classed No, ; 
the next best No. 2, and so on down the list. If twenty canoes take 
part in the races they will be numbered from one to twenty on the 
"Els Yecerd wall be very sieaple to make wp-anid of pleut thieres 
record w. very sim e up o in 
all, The canoeists entermg the races will do their best to oo 
aoe at the finish, not only for the individual I race prizes but also 
or the average prize and for the place on the - Aman may 
be low on the record but ahead of any other one of his club’s mem. 
bers. This Seneebie thing —_— the ne the high 
age, a very le ; average 14ft. x30in. canoe will 
@ par with a canoe built te the full sailing or paddling limit if, om 
stance, it gets two third places in two races to the other's first place 
(sailing) and fifth (paddling)—average for both is six. 

Now for the method: ae there to be thirteen events, and that 
ten canoes enter in one of them, the other races all having less than 
that number. The maximum number of points will then be 10x13 
or 130 points. The first capoe in each race (no matter how many 
enter it) will receive 10 points, the second 9, the third 8 and so on, a 
canoe not entered or not finishing to get nothing. Of the thirteen 
events one canoe can enter, perhaps, ei and if it wins them all 
will receive 80 points. ‘lhe canoe alien the most points, all told, 
to be No. 1 on the record. In case of a tie at, say , then two 
canoes would be numbered 10 and 11 would be dropped. The clubs 
could also be numbered in the same way, and it would foster patriot- 
ism among members to push the club record up as high as possible, 
thus securing more entries for the races. 

The thirteen events are accounted for thus: No. 2 on official pro- 
gramme to be omitted in the av ng—it being a limited novices 
race. No. 4 is really two events, A and Bsailing; No. 10 is also, for the 
same reason. Nos. 13 and 14 should be omitted. By this arrange- 
ment—which I hope to see made a permanent feature—the canoe in 
any class, built up to the limit, sailing or paddling, stands a very poor 
show of getting first place—and the canoe built and used for all 
around work will be pretty sure of getting a good place with fair 
management. Such a record will also help the novice to select his 
canoe with an eye to the “ average,”’ the true canoer’s aim being the 
‘*happy medium.” What have you to add, Mr. a -aae ing, 

OT. 








































I hope. 


THE A. C. A. MEET. 


To the Members of the American Canoe Association: 

The site chosen for the 1884 2 the A. C. A. (Aug. 1 to 15) ison 
the northeust end of Grindstone Island. distant about four miles from 
Clayton, N. Y., and five miles from Gananoque, Canada, just south 
of the boundary line, and facing Canada on the north and Eel Bay 
on the northeast. The grove in which the tents will be pitched is on 
the north side of the point, on arather sharp slope, with a stony 
shore, but the shore on the northeast side is a gently sloping one, 
with a sandy beach. 

Arrangements have been made at the camp so that those who de- 
sire todo so may get their meals at a regular mess, at which meals 
will be served at reasonable prices. There will also be a camp store 
established, at which campers may obtain —— provisions, etc , 
at Clayton prices. Milk, eggs, vegetables, meats, etc., can als 
be obtained at the store. Ice, which has been stored for the use oi 
the Association, will be brought into the camp every morning. Wood 
in —— both for camp fires and cooking purposes, has been 
provided. . 

The — steamer Puritain, connecting with the Utica and Black 
River ilroad at Clayton, and with the Grand Trunk Railroad at 
Gananoque, will land members at the camp whu«rf, arrangements 
having been made, by which, during the encampment, she will in- 
clude the camp in her regular stops. This steamer will ca canoes 
and kits free. The regular fare (25 cents) will be charged. No other 
steamer but the Puritain will be allowed to land at the camp whart 
without a permit from the officer in command of the camp at that 


time. 

The following railroad and steamboat lines in the United States 
have agreed to carry canoes and kits free, at owners’ risk, but in all 
cases members must goon same train or boat with their canoes: 
New York Central & Hudson River, New York, Ontario & Western to 
Oswego, thence steamer Ontario to Clayten: Utica & Black River 
Railroad, Delaware & Hudson Canal Company’s Rallroad; Ogdens- 
burgh & Lake Champlain Railroad, and the Lake Champ S- 
portation Company (steamers on Lakes George and Champlain). 

The Canadian Southern Pacific Railway will issue excursion tickets 
at one and a third regular rates. Tickets one way will be at regular 
rates. The Grand Trunk Railroad wil] also issue excursion tickets at 
the same rate; regular tickets one way. The Ontario Division of the 
Canada Pacific ae offers excursion tickets at same rates as 
those above. The Northern & Northwestern Railway will charge one 
fare for excursion tickets. The Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Com- 
pany will also sell round-trip tickets at one fare. All these railways 
and steamers will carry canoes and kits free of charge, but at own- 
ers’ risk of loss or damage. 

Members coming from the South via Jersey City, etc., wishing to 
ship their canoes by express to the camp, have an opportunity of 
doing so via the National Express Co., which operates over the line 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, and connects with the 
Adams Express Co. at Union Depot in Jersey City. 

All mail matter intended for the camp should be addressed A. C. A. 
Camp, Clayton, N. Y. Arrangements will be made to have it for- 
warded direct to the camp. The address of the secretary of the 
Association will be Clayton, N. Y., after July 15. 

Cuas. A. NEIDE, Secretary A. C. A. 

SCHUYLERVILLE, N. Y., July 2, 1884. 


THE A. C. A. BADGE. 


Editor Forest and Stream : . 

I have appointed as a committee on the A. C. A. badge question 
the —— gentlemen: 

Wm. B. Wackerhagen, M. C. C., 41 State street, Albany, N. Y., 
Chairman. 

Dr. George L. Parmele, H. C. C., Hartford, Conn. 

James L. Greenleaf, K. C. C., New York Mes 

Months - I requested the members of the A. C. A. through the 
American Canoeist to send ind for this badge, or to su; t 
designs that I ne work out and present to the committee, thus 
giving them valuable assistance in tne selection of the badge. The 
result was the reception of designs from three members of the A. C. A. 
One of two things appears as almost a certainty. Either the Canoeist 
reaches only a few A. C. A. men, or else very few A. C. A. members 
are at all interested in the badge question. Once more I will express 
my desire that designs be sent to Chairman Wackerhagen at the 
earliest moment possible in order to have the committee report at our 
annual meeting. Respectfully, yours, 

F. A. DICKERSON, Com. A. C. A. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 8, 1884. 


(The subject of a badge for members of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation has been under consideration ever since the local meet; and 
as yet little has been accomplished, as will be seen from the above 
letter of Commodore Nickerson. It is a matter in which all canoeists 
are interested, and it remains for them to assist the committee in 
their labors, If every club will but send a design, there will be no 
lack of material to work on at the meet. ‘What is ——. busi- 
ness is nobody’s business,’’ and each individual member is apt to 
neglect his part, but in such matters, the Commodores of the differ- 
ent clubs must take the lead, and if each will do so, he can readily 
obtain one design on behalf of his club; but the time is now very 
short, and what is done, must be done speedily.] 


RONDOUT C. C. CAMP. 


7s Rondout Canoe Club oniones a very pleasant cates on July 

4th at their camp on Esopus Island, situated a few miles below 
Rondout, half a mile long, and 4 most beautiful spot for a camp. 
Camp was made on Thursday night, canoeists from Newburg and 
other places joining the R. C.C. 

The next morning nearly a hundred guests of the club, many of 
them ladies, came down on the little steamer W. B. Crane, chartered 
for their use by the club. Two cooks from Rondout were an board 
to look after the dinner, which included 10 gallons of clam chowder, 
1000 baked clams, and unlimited ice cream. 

The following races came off in the afternoon at 3 P. M., the final 
one, a tub race, being omitted, as the water was too rough for such 
trail saat, a swimming race, won by C. V. A. Decker, being sub- 
stituted. : 

Firt Race, Fndpling. eatin Grant Van Deusen, Helena; N.S. 
Smith, Pixie; C. V. A. Decker, Glance: C. W. Crispell, Zephyr; Co’ 

E. Hasbrouck, Crazy. Prizes.—Firt, canoe lantern; second, flag. = 
=> . 8. Smith, first; C. W. Crispell, second; Grant Van Deusen, 

Second Race, Sailing.—Entries: Grant Edger, Dido; Grant Van 
Deusen, Helena; Jansen Hasbrouk, Jr., Crazy. .—First, canoe 
antes, second, flag. Result.—Grant Van Deuven, first; Grant Edger, 
second. 

Third Race, Paddling Tandem,--Entries; Messrs. D. Vaux and N. 
§. Smith, Dido; Grant Van Deusen and H, S. Crispell, Chum; C. V. 4- 
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Decker and J. Hasbrouck, Jr., Janet. Result.—Dido, first; Chum, 


second. 
latter portion of the programme was interrupted by the usual 
‘aot of suly storm, which drove all to the boats and hurried them 


home. 

Rondout C. C. seem to be able to have a time on less pro- 

a than any canoe club we know of, —— what we hear of 
their doings the members are much to be envied. 











BAYONNE C. C. 


HIS club, which started in a small way two years ago is now quite 

flourishing, the members being enthusiastic canoeists and 

hard workers, having built their own house and many of their canoes. 

Their house is now too small to hold all the boats, and they expect to 

itsoon. Newark Bay is a fine place for canoe ar there 

but little traffic, and the tides, though strong, beingmuch better 

than in oe Bay or the Kills, while there is an exeellent beach 
the east shore. , 

“The first regatta of the club was held on July 4, there being four 

races on the programme. In spite ef the unpleasant weather the 

club and their friends enjoyed the sport ; 

The first event was a paddling race with seven entries, distance one 
mile with aturn. Won by F. B. Collins, with T. Garrett second and 
A. T. Fleming third. 

The sailing race, three miles, triangular course, was not finished, 
as the mark could not be found in the fog. The double dling race 
brought out four canoes, the distance being one mile with turn, and 
was won by A. Fleming and R. Vienot, by five lengths, with F. B. and 
J. L. Colling second. The last race, an upset,was won by Com. 
Smith, with L. F. Burke second, there being five entries. 





MOHICAN C. C. 


Ts Mohicans have latelv increased their membership to twenty- 
eight canoeists and eighteen canoes, and numbers of them may 
be daily seen on the river. Last Saturday, June 28,a championship 
badge and flag, offered by Capt. Gibson, was saile for in a race of 
about three miles, and won by a new member, Geo. H. Thacher, Jr., 
in the Lasca, a Rushton Ellard; the Thetis, P. M. Wackerhagen, came 
in second, and the Uncas, H. R. Pierson, Jr., third, no other canoes 
——t Mr. Thacher will have to defend his prize in a race on 

e 26th of July. 

Gen. Oliver offered a silver cup as prize to be sailed for by canoes 
of any class, sail limited to 60ft., but the Executive Committee has 
not yet taken any action about it. 

At the regular meeting of the club, held to-day, several resolutions 
were adopted, viz.: Thatif the official programme of the A.C. A. 
meet is not amended to include a sailing race for canoes of B class, 
without heavy centerboard, the M. C. C. will offer a flag, value $10, 
as first prize for such a race in Eel Bay; and that in races of the M. C. 
C., canoes with centerboards weighing more than fifteen pounds 
should not be admitted. 

Nine Mohicans talk now of going to the Thousand Islands, but it is 
not quite sure whether the ciub will be so well represented. 

Fior DA LIcE. 


ROYAL C. C.—The race of Saturday, June 14, was sailed in Ted- 
dington Reach, with three entries, Imogen, H. Church; Gladys, T. F. 
Knowles; Violet, W. = There were four rounds to the course, 
the wind being W. N. W. The times were as follows: 

First Round. Second Round. Third Round. Finish. 

4 4 15 00 4 36 00 4 56 30 

4 14 00 4 36 30 4 57 30 
4 16 00 4 36 30 4 56 00 


CRUISING NOTES.—Dr. Neidé and Mr. J. F. Newman, N. Y. C. C., 
started on a long cruise on July 3, leaving Caldwell at noon, Lorna 
Island at 9 A. M. on the 4th, Cook’s Point 7 A. M. July 5, Ticonderoga 
2 P. M. same day, and making camp near Crown Point that night in 
a heavy blow and rainstorm. The weather was very variable, dead 
calm or very hot, wind light and squally or blowing very hard. The 
canoeists expect to be at Grindstone Island by July 20, or perhaps 
earlier. Mr. Alden is off again on his usual cruise down the Richelieu. 


A NEW CANOE CLEAT.—We have received from Mr. Tyson two 
cleats of a new pattern. designed by Mr. E. B. Tredwen, R. C. C. 
They are in one piece, light but very long, being 4in. and 644in., and 
are so shaped that the cord jams between them and the deck, and 
are recommended as superior to Paget’s rocking cleat, while much 
cheaper. 

ATALANTIS.—Mr. Stoddart. L. G. C. C., resumed his cruise this 
week around the coast, in company with Mr. R. B. Burchard, N. Y. 
C.C. They were at Wood’s Hole on July 6, stormbound, but arrived 
at Hyannis at 6 P. M. on the 7th, leaving next morning. 


NEW YORK C. C.—The club will meet on Saturday, July 12, at 3 
P. M., at the club house, for a series of scrub races for practice. The 
programme will be decided on meeting. A janitor is now employed 


regularly by the club. 
Bachting. 


HULL Y. C. REVIEW AND CRUISE. 


ape cruises in company are becoming more popular with our 
achts each year, and this season a better opportunity than 
al is offered, as the 4th and 5th of July, as well as the 30th and 31st 
of May were both generally observed as holidays, giving a chance for 
three days away from business. About New York, the Knickerbocker 
and Jersey City Y.C., andin Philadelphia, the Quaker City Y. C., 
have taken advan of the three holidays-for their club cruises, 
and in Boston, the Hull Y.C. hascalled together all who cared to 
neglect the races for cruising. The programme called for a review 
of the fleet in the morning, the start for the cruise following. 

Friday morning broke with a promise of a storm, but by 8 A. M., a 
breeze trom the southwest changed the appearance of things, bring- 
ing sunlight and every prospect of a fine sail, which was fulfilled by 
10 A. M., by which time the Brenda, with Commodore C. A. Perkins 
on board, signaled for the fleet to pass in review. The Vif, Vice-Com- 
modore William H. Crane, led the fleet out into Nantasket Bay, then 
in with a free sheet, heaving up under the stern of the Brenda, and 
firing a gun to leeward, which was answered«by one on the flagship, 

- each yacht saluting in turn until all had passed, when they hove 
and waited for the Brenda to get under way. At 11 A. M., the signal 
to make sail was hoisted, Brenda having taken her position at the 
head of the fleet, passed on through Hull Gut, followed by the 
schooner Titana, ex-Commodore lliam Wells; yawl White Cap, 
Rear-Commodore D. Hall Rice, Vice-Commodore William Crane; 
schooner Alice, Captaiu William Lockhart; schooner Tempest, Cap- 
tain Whittier; sloops Hera, Captain Weld; Echo, Captain Farrell; 
Nimbus, Captain go e Gem, Captain Osgood; cutters, Sigdriffa, 
—— Monks and Ella May, Fleet Captain George Tyler. and other 
sailing and steam yachts. At2P. M. the fleet anchored in Marble- 
head Harbor. 


BOSTON CITY MATCHES, JULY 4. 


7 city matches on July 4 brought out nearly one hundred yachts 
of all kinds and sizes, from Maggie, the stylish cutter of 44}<ft., 

to little Shrimp of 13ft. The wind was very light in the morning, but 

came out fresher from the east, and held there through the race. 

The courses sailed were for first class Gicons and schooners of 
over 38ft.), from the judges’ boat out Broad Sound, leaving Ram Head 
buoy on the starboard and Fan Bar ——_ on the port, rounding Fog 
Whistle off the northeast ledge of the Graves, leaving it on the star- 
board; thence to the bell boat on Harding’s Ledge, leaving it on the 
starboard, up Lighthouse Channel, through the Narrows, leaving 
Fort Warren, Gallop’s Island and Nix’s Mate buoys and Spectacle 
Island on the port, to the judges’ boat, passing between it and the 
flagboat, a distance of twenty miles. For Class 2 (sloops and schoon- 
ers 25to 38ft ), from the judges’ boat down the West Way, leaving 
Thompson and Rainsford islands on the starboard, Long and George’s 
islands and Point Alderton buoy No. 3 on the port, and back through 
the Narrows, leaving Fort Warren, Gallop’s Island and Nix’s Mate 
haone on tbe port, to the judges’ boat, passing between it and the 
flagboat, a distance of, fourteen miles. For Class 3 (for keels and 
centerboards 20 to 26ft.), from the judges’ boat round a flagboat 
moored off Cow Pasture Bar, near the pumping station, leaving it on 
the port; thence to buoy No. 7, off Fort Independence, leaving it on 
the starboard; thence to Sculpin Ledge buoy, leaving it on the port; 
thence to buoy No. 6 on Lower Middle, leaving it on the port, to the 
judges’ boat, g between it and the flagboat, a distance of eight 
miles. For Class 4 (keels and centerboards), from the judges’ boat 
to buoy No. 9, leaving it on the starboard; leaving buoy No. 7, off 
Fort Independence, on the starboard, buoy No. 6 (Cow Pasture Bar) 
on the starboard, poe between the judges’ boat and flagboat, a 
distance of five miles. 

Messrs. Morton, Whittier, Nugent, Lappen, Farrar, Bigelow and 
Brigham, of the City Council, had charge of the arrangements, the 
judges being Messrs. Riley, Morris, Loriag, Palmer, Melvin and 
Guild. The tug Wesley A. Gove carried the judges over the course, 
but it was impossible to see all of the boats on their different courses. 
At 10:30 the starting signal was given, the fleet getting away in 
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A, B, Cand D comprising the first and ‘all other classes the second 
division, and the signal for starting will be habitually as follows: 
First gun from flagship to prepare to sail. Ten minutes later— 
Second gun from yacht Nomad, Rear Commodore Wintringham, 
for the second division to start. Ten minutes later— 
Third gun from yacht Enterprise, Vice-Commodore Moffat, for 
first division to start. 


good order. No time was taken at the various marks, but by noon, 
when the judges’ tug returned to the starting point, Joker was not 
far away, the first home, the rest coming in in groups. 

To timesuch a fleet was no easy matter, but it was finally accom- 
plished, and the times computed as follows: 













































































































FIRST SLOOPS. 
Name and Owner. Length. Actual. Corrected. x , 
5. On due signals the fleet will proceed as follows: 
Maggie, George H. Warren............ 44.06 = 420 56 4 20 55 On Monday, July 28. to New London; on Tuesday, July 29, to Green- 
Mirvana, 8. P. — CLASS—CENTER ae ees $28 rt; on Wednesday, July 30, to my on Thursday, July 31, 
Shadow, John Bryant 33.06 2 46 30 2 42 12 Sp Meerenens on Friday, Aug. 1, to New edford. 
ic. E.G Neale , “30.02 2 58 12 2 45 13 At New Bedford (or earlier) further or final orders will be issued. 
Sen B "nemey, . “33. 0s 2 58 20 2 48 48 6. Any Captain in second division desiring to make the start for 
ri, Henry Tudor...................... 33.00 81044 30555 _ See eS eer aes ee eee Oe ee ae 
Ww SEOORD CLASS (RBELS). 2 50 27 2 47 40 ttention is calied to the fact that, with the exception of the run of 
Hera, C. G. Weld.......... -00 2 y 2 40 July 28, the cruise has been so arranged as to make it feasible for the 
lepwing, M. Forbes....... 38.00 .a6 ses smaller cabin yachts of the club, and to avoid, as far as possible, the 
le —? — - ; = = ; = = very early start heretofore necessary. It is greatly desired, there- 
Kin, Phili CG: G. We ld . 06 3 08 46 3 01 29 fore, that the fleet of such yachts will be large. 
e ere > © ¢ ° 7. These daily runs will to an extent be trials of speed, and the first 
= ~s s me bap ; ¢ S 3 a Z yacht arriving at the destined port will take its own time of arrival 
— esac es i Sasass : RS) : and that of the other yachts of the fleet, selecting, if possible, a point 
a ae 5 ‘ for turning that will be equitable and fair to all, and report the result 
Pe CP. CUR vic ns. c ve ccccccees 27.02 3 33 50 3 33 50 ‘ik Ghana eraaiairae 
THIRD CLASS CENTERBOARDS. , : “ . . 
Black Cloud, Brown & Cunningham. .22.00 1 34 12 1 30 29 .. oe —_ ————— ved fire or Roman candies for 
nay gy tag J elie a 1=¢ [ee 9. These orders are subject to alteration or modification as occa- 
mee. A. DECOM. ...... 00sec 20.04 1 38 40 1 3% 08 i ae 
Seabird, Geo eS. Forbush........... $3.08 1Be 1 ~ 4 re a ne 
I iy Wee ME ine: 0x: ceseiscneased 20. é 1 1 
J: 8, Poyen, Jr. Plerce & Bowen....'22-06 137501 4.37 LYNN OPEN MATCHES, JULY 4. 
Lizzie Warner, T. Lutted.......... ... 24. 1 35 31 E open matches of Friday last were the first held since 1880, but 
Greta, J. FP. Hill... .. cee eee eee cone 22 07 1 40 50 1 87 43 Tan" were so conecnaiel that it is to be hoped they will be held 
Posey, H. J. McKee............ -.. 2.0 21 01 1 44 23 13941 | every year. The entries numbered 41, of which 33 went over the 
Herald, Frank Smith.................. 20.00 1 48 20 14224 | course, the boats being from 1% to 27ft. in length. The course for the 
Maid. J.B. Farwell..0000000000000000, 21.10 1 47 00 1 43 06 first, second and special classes was from club house to a flagbvat off 
Una, John Marno..............2...0008 20.00 1 53 20 1 47 24 | Point of Pines, leaving it on port, thence to western Lobster Rocks 
Bessie Ethel, Fred Ellis .............. 28.06 1 53 52 151 38 | buoy, leaving it on port, thence to judges’ boat, a distance of 5 miles; 
Sadie, Charles Allen.......... ........ 22.00 157 3 153 42 | that for class three being from the club house to a tlagboot off Pines 
THIRD CLASS KEELS, Point, leaving it on port, thence to Sand Point buoy, leaving it on port, 
Banneret, N. F. Brown........... ..-. 23.09 1 35 00 13301 | thence to judges’ boat, 3 miles. The boats were divided as fol- 
Fancy, E. H. Ingalls................... 2.11 1 37 40 1 37 36 | lows: Class 1, 20ft. and not over 27ft.; class 2, centreboards, 17ft. and 
Cricket, W. H. Buckley.... ........... 21.00 1 47 15 14228 | not over 21ft.; special class, keels, 17ft. and not over 20ft.; third class, 
Kitty. Hardell & Adams.... .......... 22.07 1 46 11 1 43 03 | 12ft. and not over 17ft. The prices were, first class, $25, $15, $10, $5; 
ie yt T. Pi SSS Saepaeaemeeen o ; S Ss 7 S = second class, $20, $15, $10, $5; special class, $20, $15, $5; third clase, 
0, nam MdSON.... ..-.-0++s vA. 15, $10, $7, $5. The judges were Messrs. W. B. Newhall and B. W. 
Ibex, Williams & Knowlton........... 23:00 14807 14524 | $i: $10 $7, $5. The judg 
Gem, Osgood & Savage................ 25.02 1 48 10 1 47 12 The wind came from the east at 8 o’clock, freshing up sufficiently 
Em'ly, C. A. McManus................ 25.06 1 48 16 1 47 50 | to make a good race throughout. The following table gives the full 
Inez, George W. Tappan........... .. 25.06 1 48 45 14819 | times of the classes. 
OS S| SS eae «+ 23.02 1 5217 1 49 44 FIRST CLASS. 
Volante, 8S. A. Crowell........ ........ 21.10 1 55 55 1 62 O1 Name and Owner. Length, Actual. Corrected. 
Ellen, P. X. Keating....... greet eeeeees 20.10 1 59 05 15407 | D. Crockett, H. Putnam............... 20.11 1 42 00 1 23 57 
Ciuatigi, W. E.. WeGmer. .......cscccee 21.06 1 59 19 1 55 04 ONC Ula... ss ceoncasvescneet 22 04 2 08 30 1 45 53 
Sheerwater, W. N. Merrill.......... -18.00 1 45 49 ES | Viole, BC. Sell ........... 265.0000: 20 00 1 41 00 1 21 44 
Pet, James McFarland ................ 18.07 1 45 38 1 44 32 WI BI noes ecco ecw ece’e 26.11 2 10 2 1 55 22 
Wild ire, H. A. Halthh.............0.00. 17.08 1 47 33 14517 | Jennie L., C. H. Lockhart........ 23.11 1 48 21 1 26 42 
Parole, Henry G. Bowers ........... 17.10 1 48 00 1 46 17 Daisy, W. Hawkes.................-- 22.09 217 45 2 00 08 
Whiff, J. P. Bullard.................... 15 09 1 50 05 Baan. F Ueeee OM cic sscucccacnnsns 20.08 215 15 1 56 31 
pS a rrerrrere: 15.06 1 57 15 1 53 19 Nora, J. McLaughlin.................. 21.08 2 24 20 2 06 17 
ee i Be no cinsiccccccdsiceses 15.00 1 59 10 1 54 43 WGN BE RAI sic cack ciccnnscnccases 21.00 2 10 20 1 51 50 
Susie, William N. Fisher............... 15.08 21115 2 07 04 SPECIAL CLASS. 
Gertie, D. F. Pinkham................. pee , 2 15 40 21405 | Annie, G. Parker...................++. 17.00 2 52 45 2 31 50 
FOURTH CLASS ELS). VORGR. DOOR TION, «5. 5c cciceecccence 18.09 1 58 45 1 38 35 
Meteor, William Parkinson...........16.00 1 48 27 1 45 02 ina Guedetien RR a 8 ee Pee 18 09 2 00 10 1 40 00 
Charlotte, Thomas Cross.............. 17.01 1 47 17 1 45 07 lis, Guilford Bros.... .............-.. 17.00 2 14 05 1 52 25 
Nancy, J. R. Grose, JP...... ..cccccese 17.00 1 49 12 1 45 47 SECOND CLASS 
Zitta, Fowler & Warren............... 18.09 1 46 55 1 45 57 Georgie, F. E. Newhall................ 17.06 2 23 OF 2 02 45 
Hard Times, H. W. Geyer............. 18.06 1 47 45 1 46 36 | Daisy D., W. Martin................... 18.06 2 21 00 2 00 34 
By CUO II vn kweeecccincncsicce 19.06 1 46 58 1 46 35 Twilight, A. K. Hail... 1 56 00 1 35 17 
NS a errr 19.10 1 47 37 1 47 30 Raven, F. Steinheck................... ; 217 45 1 57 02 
McDuff, John 8S. Garrick............... 20.04 2 01 21 1 55 49 Alice L., P. Lynch.......... ; 214 10 1 52 48 
Huntress, Samuel Webber............. 21.06 2 01 56 1 56 35 Rattlesnake, W. H. Alley .0¢ 1 58 15 1 33 17 
Celeste, George Plummer.............. 25 . 04 1 57 35 1 57 08 THIRD CLASS. 
WE, ATE, FOB ioc cdacssesenecce +.22.00 2 06 30 2 02 47 Mabel. F. W. Sawyer............ ...-. 15.04 1 29 00 1 15 01 
FOURTH CLASS (CENTERBOARDS). Imp, J. Renton........ didgise scecn) Oe 1 38 10 1 22 40 
Joker, George Coffin................00. 19.07 1 34 00 1 33 41 Florence, —. Mansfield... ...16.10 Ruled out. 
Seraphine, Borden & Temple.......... 19.06 1 34 51 1 34 28 Crescent, T. M. Alley. ...16.07 1 18 15 1 90 01 
Flora Lee, D. H. Lincoln.............. 16.00 1 35 40 1 35 15 Wizard, J. Bertram. . ..18.00 1 28 15 1 12 37 
Weae, FT: CURR. oo oink ccccsccccccvcs 19.06 1 36 21 1 35 58 Elsie, C. F. Hardwick. 16.04 1 21 00 1 08 30 
Imogene, B. &@. Wendall.............. 17.07 1 38 28 1 36 29 Flirt, F. H. Hildreth... .15.08 1 14 00 1 00 13 
Viva, Hutchins & Pryor... ........... 18.06 1 38 40 1 37 & Me Tis C.D on cienica wenn soe Ruled out. 
errr 17.10 1 39 15 1 37 32 Spray, G. F. Putnam ................. 14.00 1 21 15 1 02 2 
Spider, Walter Abbott ................ 17.08 1 39 40 1 37 48 a A., Rideout Brothers.............. 14.00 1 31 55 1 17 02 
Rockett, B. F. Bass. ..... .....+...... 15 10 1 42 05 1 38 30 The following prizes were awarded: First class—Viola, first. $25; 
Tamaria, S. G. King.......-.-......... 16.09 1 41 20 1 38 48 =| Davy Crockett, second, $15; Jennie L., third, $10; Pearl, fourth, $5. 
Seer, H. H. Faxon................... 17.07 1 42 21 1 40 2% | Second class—Rattlesnake. first, $20; Twilight, second, $15; Alice L., 
onpareil, E. Lanning............ ... 16.03 1 45 30 1 42 20 third, $10; Raven, fourth, $5. Special class—Vesper, first, $20; Inez, 
— erage —_— ee cescececs a a = ; S = second, $15; Iris, third, $5. = ird —o first, $15; Flirt, 
olande, H. W. Burr.................. . ‘ 59 55 econd, $10; Spray, third, $7; Elsie, fourth, $5. 
Mist, John A. Sullivan... 1803 «= 20141 «= 20018 ‘| * on $ 
Pacer, A. A. Nickerson... arsea sc cae 2 07 15 2 08 35 
— bag: — Fey a 2 10 44 2 04 82 iLARCHMONT Y. C. ANNUAL MATCHES. 
te, C. L. Willicutt. . old. 2 11 00 2 08 32 5 2 
a ; FRESH northeast wind made plenty of work for the sailor men of 
A misunderstanding of the whistles gave grounds for several pro- A the Larchmont Y. C., in their fifth annual matches, on Friday 


tests. 


KNICKERBOCKER Y. C. ANNUAL CRUISE. 


I’ obedience to orders from the flagship Sara, Commodore Hobby, 

the following yachts made sail at 4 P. M., off the club house, J ay 
3; Sara, Gipsy, Lizzie R., Reverie and Gil Blas. The wind was light, 
and the yachts did not reach Echo Bay, the rendezvous, till late in 
the afternoon. At 8 P. M., the rest of the fleet were towed up by a tug 
chartered for the occasion, and under command of the club’s busy 
secretary, W. R. Morse. This fleet consisted of yachts Gracie, May- 
otta, Whimbrel, Maggie, Rosetta A, Adele, Mystery, Peerless. Sea 
Robin, Reckless and Waconda. a reached Echo Bay at 11:30 P. 
a and were warmly received by the yachts which had preceded 
them. 

At8 A. M., July 4, a meeting was held on board the Sara, and the 
captains agreed to proceed to Larchmont, see the start of the Larch- 
mont Y. C. regatta, and then make the anchorage off the Indian 
Harbor Hotel, Greenwich. The weather was threatening from the 
S.E., and by noon it blew “great 8’? and heavy rain commenced 
to fall. When off Larchmont, stowed large jib and set her 
storm jib, reefed mainsail and kept off for Greenwich, not waiting te 
see the race start. Some of the yachts followed her, but the fleet 
became somewhat scattered owing to the heavy weather. Lurline 
hauled her wind for Cow Bay, and Gipsy and Gracie ran for Milford. 

However, before nightfall most of the yachts reached the anchor- 
uge agreed upon. The crews of the s boats, after dressing in oil 
skins and rubber boots, retired tosomewhat moist sleeping accommo- 
dations. Waconda reached Indian Harbor first, with second. 

At six bells the next eae fleet started for Oyster Bay in 
the face of the easterly gale and heavy rain. Sara reached Oyster 
Bay first. Peerless was struck by a heavy squall when in the miadle 
of Sound and was blown to Bridgeport before she was able to spread 
any canvas. Maggie, a wee catboat under command of Capt. Gus 
Wagner, was pluckily handled and went the rounds with the fleet. 

On Sunday A. M., the fleet left Oyster Bay homeward bound, and 
arrived during the late afternoon and evening. At the start the 


last, while the day was cool enough tc make it pleasant for the spec 
tators, and excepting the rain squails in the afternoon, the weather 
was all that they could desire, a strong wind from one quarter all 
—- not enough sea to bother even the little fellows. 

e club is better situated than any other about New York, having 
a good anchorage, plenty of water for sailing, and in addition, hand- 
some grounds and club house close to the anchorage, many of the 
members having cottages near by, while some of the bachelors live 
in the club house. Although comparatively a new organization the 
club numbers over 300 membérs with 114 yachts. Shifting ballast is 
still — on the open boats. of which there are 50 on the club 
list, but the crews are limited to one man for 5ft. length, the latter 
being taken as the waterline plus 44 of overhang, the time allowanced 
being estimated on the same basis. 

The & entries included 6 classes; class C, sloops, cutters or yawls of 
58ft. sailing length, or over; class 1, the same of 42ft. and under 55ft. ; 
class 2, 30ft. and under 42ft.; class 3, under 30ft.; class 4, open jib and 
mainsail boats of 23ft., or over; class 5, the same of under 23ft.; class 
6, catboats of 23ft., or over: class 7, the same under 23ft. The prizes 
were, classes C, 1 and 2, each, $75.00; class 3, $60.00; classes 4 and 5. 
$50.00; classes 6 and 7, $35.00 each, besides the ‘‘ Connor Cup” for 
class Ci value, $750.00, and the ‘‘ Gould Cup,” classes 1 and 2, value, 

The courses were, for classes one and two, from off Pagoda Point, 
Larchmont, to and around red buoy off Execution Reef, thence to 
and around buoy off Matinnicock Point, to and around a stakeboat 
off Captain’s Island, around Execution buoy again to the starting 
point, 22 miles. The smaller classes, after rounding Matinnicock, 
going to the black buoy off Constable Point, and thence home by 
“= of Execution Point, making 17 miles. 

he steamer Belle Horton came down from the city about 16 A. M. 
with a i party of ladies and gentlemen on board, and after tak- 
ing on another party at the Horseshoe, steamed over the starting 
line, where the tug W. Goodwin with the judges, Messrs. W. H. Jen- 
kins, J. Lester Wallack and T. R. Fisher, and reporters, was lying. 

Of the twenty-four yachts entered. but eighteen were to windward 
of the line ready to start, their names being as follows: 


Knickerbockers were joined by yachts from the it River, Yonkers, cLass 1 
Harlem and Newark yacht clubs. That the cruise was brought to a Name Owner. Length 
successful termination reflects considerable credit on the seamar shi Athlon i J. C. Barron, M. D 54.08 
of the members of the Knickerbocker. Three worse days as to win MM. sss ca es 2 .. ............. ... aa 
and weather it would be hard to select from an entire yachting sea-| Fanita |...!... 1/1/1112!!! \George J.Gouid........ 1.2.00. 22.7. 477.05 
son. a a gm ore CLASS 2. 
CN hoo. ceccciccacax Oe i ido i einavececsdsacdsclices 41.02 
ATLANTIC Y. C.2 CRUISE. II inc eaniccecaceenas Commodore NO oe ckccacdanwee 37.03 
cLass 3. 
\ILEET Captain R. C. Field has issued the following orders of Com- 6 
modore H. H. Hogins, regarding the annual cruise of the Atlan- tae Pees ae aan entepace 30 
tie Y. C.: NII och cncacasiexe WHRIOUIN Soc ccccccces wacsss 26.08 
GENERAL ORDERS NO. 4. WAGE, «osc. cc0sscns Ge WOT S52 kc ece cnt 25.11 
FLaasHip AGNES, July 7, 1884. I a he foxdoesdecs duns CIE asc. cha ecdxsdadseennces 21.02 
1. The rendezvous of the fleet of the Atlantic Y. C., for its annual CLASS 
cruise, will be on Saturday, July 26, at the harbor of Norwalk Islands, | Florence.................. Re Bie GI nas on cinesscceccacccnes 28.00 
and off Wilson Point. IS cco. dakecenaaceede ee, We a cadeiccnctcaacendaten 26.06 
Members and guests desiring to join their vachts at the latest mom- | Cheemaun. ............... hoot | res eer 24.10 
ent can take steamboat leaving New York, pier No. 27 East River, at cLass 5. 
a quarter to3 P. M., or Thirty-first street at 3 P. M., or train at MPL Cio oc oid acsseeas Bie ik isd ccdeedcd, cncceveas 22.08 
M. from Grand Central a connecting with Danbury and Nor- | Nymph.................... pact! inncensaddewagetex 1,09 
walk Railroad, at Norwalk, for Wilson Point. The facilities of this | G. B. Dean................ See Wa. VEIN, csc inctncavecccceed 21.05 
place as a rendezvous are represented as complete, particularly in cLass 6, 
the matter of railway, steamboat and telegraph communication and | Cruiser.................... Ms I Cai iacancccveddosasd 20.09 
dock accommodation. NR ois ccnas ccen Kerk igues III cs o:ds-cx ixedeseasuswece 19 08 


Tleen was entered but was not present, Fanny and Oriva were both 
sailing about, but not in the race, while Comet, Columbia, Natalie, 
Princess, Nokomis, and the little launch Sindbad were also on hand. 

At 11:21 A. M., the first signal was given by whistle and flag, as 
stated in the printed instructions, and at 11:26 the second followed, 
but the yachts, well uP to windward in Larchment Harbor, paid no 
attention tothem. When the time was up but 5 had crossed. and the 
Sindbad was sent with a roving commission to hurry the loiterers 
over, but it was not until 11:51:37 that the last one crossed. The fault 


2. On a signal from flagship, after arrival of train and boat, the 
fleet will sail for Black Rock. 

3. On Sunday, July 27, service will be held on a yacht of the fleet to 
be hereafter designated. At half-past ten A. M. a gun will be fired 
from the flagship. when the service signal will be hoisted on the 

‘acht on which service will be held at eleven o’clock. General at- 
ndance is desired, and captains are requested to have their gigs 
ashore to convey such shore guests as may desire to attend. 
4. There will be two divisions of the fleet during the cruise, classes 
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all worked properly. but the whole start was a 


certainly did not rest with the Regatta Committee, as the signals were 
bungling affair. 
Meteor was first over, ae her sheet as she crossed. Zoe 


came next, her crew busy with the bags, as the blocks came together, 
and she headed for Execution with wind abaft the beam, 
Fairy with a still larger pile of bags. Cruiser came down, but stopped 
to reef. Florence, jibing as she crossed, and then came up, rounded 
the judges’ tug, and crossed a second time, jibing again. Then 
Cruiser, with her reef tied on, by which time the big ones were ready, 
and Schemer went over with full jib and mainsail and. working top- 
sail; then Chemaun and Varuna under jib, main and topsail; Ama- 
zon with the same; Crocodile, Athlon and Fanita with jibtopsails 
set; Eclipse, showing a bright green bottom and red — at water 
line; Yolande, with big square header*Gannet and , Kathleen, 
each hauling in sheets as they rounded. The times of starting were: 


SOE cccxcoinearevceoste ee II, oeiacescetoeescventy 11 45 47 
ics <eGhetor sok semen Ee 8 Ra 11 46 20 
Le Ne Ue. re 14 46 55 
SIND. sine nasuewecun Be ee Oe IN isis nccus noe -<beesh rer 11 48 15 
PIE oon sicvcneeee en ouee Fr NN ccc iicocweewaecsouane 11 48 36 
Rr oe SO ED, .cuosacvecusrsautee 11 49 05 
Se Oe eee Mm SO =e 11 51 04 
PEE 55 sas sren (ose Se ae IE cov cccwencwscusee 11 51 13 
eT err 11 51 37 
MEE: ck sscanendeaaeuiaks 11 45 03 


The run to Execution was made so quickly by the leaders that it 
was too late to time them when the tug left the start, but the order 
was nearly the same as at starting. Down to Matinnicock was a 
beat, long legs on port tack and short on starboard, scattering the 
boats and changing positions, Schemer and Fanita taking the lead, 
the little ones doing well, though their crews were soaked. Off Glen 
Cove the tug sighted a sailboat capsized with a man on her, and an- 
other one swimming near by, but two yachts were already trying to 
rescue them. Yolande, having taken in her club topsail, was now 
beating to windward with her topmast on end. 

At 12:15a squall of rain struck the boats, returning at intervals 
throughout the day. Fanita was first at the buoy, luffing around and 
standing over for Captain’s Island on starboard tack, Schemer svon 
following. Zoe and Fairy had been having a sharp tussle all the way 
down, and now, just as big Athlon luffed round, they passed throug 
her lee, easing sheet for Constable Point, the bags flying at a hvely 
gait to windward. Meteor, now astern, nearly fouled the buoy, and 
Yolande was hindered by a clumsy working schooner. Athlon and 
Varuna both set jibtopsails at the buoy. 

The times were: 


SRN. agius piss. sus 5 SE OD) ORI io: icsicce ces eccies 1 26 41 
NR onc A swknee anseaee 2 SB OB TE Be PO cvnnnccsenvcasee 1 40 15 
DE cer cwccskceaese ania Be es irkvcaesccweseskcen 1 44 59 
OER Sccccus moincse wena ee we ee 1 48 39 
NN cain chs poaskeucnbeeere ote 0 | WR vn snc cnesceSecse once 1 55 08 
PONE ass neesninnnsese sane Ae SE RON nS 5 icons eee conte 1 56 02 
ERNOINO isa swe'senGne'seen 50 A 28 RIGID. 6 ss 0555,00cs'ssneene 1 57 14 
SNE a ana teneseet 1 26 00 


The four miles to Captain’s Island were soon made, the positions 
being the same, except that Schemer was fourth instead of second, 
as below: 


Ds icahesnnisecucawes ee Ae ee IO. cca eeawecannen 1 45 00 
eee ee ROD ODOT 6 oio5.65. oc ceviccene 1 48 00 
eee 1 48 00 


The fight was lost to view in a heavy rain squall, but all the boats 
were doing their best though invisible, the big ones hurrying under 
spinnakers to Execution, and the little ones when passed by the tug 
still ear atit. No time was taken at Execution, the tug hurrying 
hom» for the finish. 

By this time the wind was hauling to the south, helping all home 
rapidly, Fanita being first in. In spite of the blunders at starting 
the boats were curiously grouped together, Athlon. Fanita and 
Eclipse coming in close, Crocodile and Schemer, Yolande, Amazon 
and Varuna, Zoe and Fairy. 

The times of the race were as follows, the actual times of start and 
finish and time over the course being given, while the official time 
taken from the gunfire is given in the fourth column. 

CLASS 1—CABIN SLOOPS. 





















Start. Finish. Actual. Official. 
DEMO So oioiss ckscewccen 11 48 36 3 03 10 3 14 34 3 27 10 
Eclipse. . 11 49 05 3 04 47 3 15 42 3 26 45 
Pee... 6. 0s ...11 46 55 3 02 45 3 15 50 3 21 39 
CLASS 2—CABIN. SLOOPS. 
Crocodile. .-11 46 20 3 13 20 3 27 00 3 37 20 
Schemer.. 11 30 40 315 27 3 25 47 3 35 32 
3—CABIN SLOOPS AND CUTTERS. 
Yolande... ..-11 51 04 3 36 57 3 45 53 4 00 57 
Varuna.... -.-11 45 08 3 35 08 3 50 05 35748, 
Amazon... 11 45 47 3 35 37 3 49 50 3 57 38 
Kathleen. . 11 51 37 Did not go the course. 
NS eee 11 51 18 Did not go the course. 
CLASS 4—OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL. 
Florence +e 11 84 18 Did not go the course. 
..11 26 33 3 05 16 3 38 43 3 38 36 
Sdutee eee Saeee 11 41 39 2 56 47 3 15 08 3 18 32 
CLASS 5—OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL. 
BOB ola noebsGacknkemeae 11 30 12 2 54 53 83 24 41 3 24 41 
PIN. cvs nest ¥acand ce 11 35 55 3 18 45 3 42 50 3 41 21 
DNs ncuuateccnepenuae 11 30 59 2 54 58 3 23 59 3 22 27 
Se eee 11 38 40 3 18 25 3 39 45 3 40 16 
CLASS 6—CAT RIGGED. 
IE css 0saasseres 11 37 B 3 27 52 3 50 29 3 51 52 
NE occ caaseneaccuse 11 48 15 3 28 57 3 40 42 3 50 09 


regatta committee, 


The success of the races is largely due to the 
d J. B. Miley, who 


Messrs. Charles E. Jenkins, Thomas B. Brown an 
had charge of all the arrangements. 


BEVERLY Y. C. 
7 eighty-fourth regatta, being an open catboat sweepstakes, 
was sailed at Monument Beach July 4. A large entry of local 
boats not belonging to the club was expected, but they held aloof till 
after the entries closed, being afraid of the new Surprise, built this 
spring by Mr. Hanley. This boat had never been measured, it was 
known that she was very near the line between first and second 
classes, and she frightened all but the B. Y. C. boats and one boat 
from Chatham out of both classes When she was measured on the 
morning of the 4th and found to be in first class or four fifths of an 
inch, the local second class boats wanted to enter, but it was too late. 
At the time of the start, the wind at the ee yacht was brisk 
N. E., but some two miles down the bay it was S. W. The following 
courses were selected: First and second classes, from judges’ yacht 
off Tobey Island buoy No. 2, leaving Bird Island buoy No. 13 and 
Scragg Neck buoy No. 10 on port hand on return, eleven miles. Third 
class, leaving Dry Ledge buoy No. 12, Abial’s Ledge buoy No.1 and 
black buoy No. 3 on port hand, seven miles. The preparatory gun 
was fired at 12:04, being delayed four minutes waiting for tne Matta- 
poisett boats. 
The boats started as follows: 


FIRST CLASS. 
Name. Owner. Length Start. 
Mattie... ..... Vice-Com. Stockton, B.Y.C...... 25.10 12 09 32 
ee Geo, H. Richards, B.Y.C... .... 24.0546 12 10 50 
Atalanta....... J. B. Temes, BY ... .6ccacave 26 10 12 11 05 
Surprise ....... TS eee 24.01 12 11 40 
SECOND CLASS. 
PB i isixwicson Geo. H. Lyman, Jr., B.Y.C...... 22.09 12 15 08 
BOERS cusaun ote A MO, BRAD, oso neecissiesec 21.0846 12 16 20 
Tantrum,...... Jas. M. Codman, B.Y.C.......... 22.01 12 16 35 
Sree A. W. Baker, Chatham.......... 21.10 12 16 48 
eS eee SS ee 21.10 12 16 48% 
Eleanor........ Richard Codman, B.Y.C.... .... 22.09 12 18 55 
PONDS 5. .s00508 E. B. Robinson, Pocasset........ 22.10 12 19 00 
THIRD CLASS. 
WHOM. 52560 %50 R. F. Nickerson, Chatham ...... 20.05 12 20 59 
Clare B ....... Outram Bangs, B.Y.C........... 18.08 12 21 15 
SUEY = bc naxcaer A TE, FARPOG,, BiB Ale vce nsnsecncs 20.01 12 21 49 
Romp was timed by request, having failed to enter in time. Flirt’s 


measurement is not official. Mystery, third class, was entered, but 
could not be got off the beach, where she had gone to clean her bot- 
tom, in time. 

The two larger classes carried the N.E. wind for the greater 
part of the run down; about a mile this side of Bird Island they struck 
a calm and the rear boats closed up. After some time spent driftin; 
around in puffs coming from all directions, Mattie struck a S.W win 
and began to beat for the buoy. Surprise and Atalanta took it next, 
then the leaders of the second class. 

Mattie rounded the buoy first and started free for Scraggy Neck. 
Surprise came next, gaining on her, then Atalanta, followed by Echo, 
Eleanor, Tantrum and Viclet. 

Mattie and Surprise carried the S.W. wind around Scraggy Neck 
buoy and started home before the wind, when Atalanta was three 
quarters, and Violet, who had passed Eleanor and Tantrum, half way 
across, the wind came out S.E. and they had to beat for the buoy, 
which put the two leading a long distance ahead. Atalanta rounded 
third, then Violet and Echo together, Tantrum and Eleanor. 

All this time wind was N.E. at the judges’ yacht. Mattie and Sur- 
prise carried the S.W. wind over the home line, but it immediately 
shifted back to the east. The others had it N.E. running home, and 
as they approached the line found the wind east and crossed line close 


Then came 












SS 


FOREST AND STREAM. 















hauled, as follows: Atalanta, Violet, Echo, Eleanor, Tantrum, Romp, 
Flirt, Lestris and Iris, 

The third class into the edge of the calm, but when clear of it 
had the wind N.E.; they stuck closely to each other, Vivian leading 
the way home, followed by Dolly and Clara B, Following is the sum- 


mary: 


FIRST CLASS. 
Actual. Corrected. 
ENED, oo. over ccedscernrcoracusemiednah eu 2 49 50 2 85 30 
RE anni capac vans ta reiedoa de oa aaa 2 52 28 2 40 33 
RG 0c ou aging’ cuecnaie Teuraneey Wetenwneee 2 56 53 2 45 31 
NE i645 Sdn ced Ove innce voria Pam aiee ee eaes ....8 08 50 2 55 07 
SECOND CLASS. 
02 27 2 44 41 
08 36 2 46 12 
ie 38 Sag 
1 
11 30 2 55 31 
11 35 2 53 49 
08 48 2 47 49 
06 51 1 55 54 
07 36 1 54 49 
2 07 44 1 53 37 





Surprise, Eleanor and Clara B. take first prizes; Mattie, Echo and 
Dolly second yo. The race pains: an 9a one, was sailed under 
the rules and allowances of the N. E. Y. R. Association. Judges, 
Edward Bangs, A. H. Hardy, W. Lloyd Jeffries. . Judges’ yacht, 
Madcap, B. Y. C. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH RACE. 

Saturday, July 5, opened with half a gale of wind from the S.W. 
and a pouring rain; the result was that only four boats started in the 
match for the Buzzard’s Bay championship, and they were under 
three reefs most of the way. e B. Y. C. measurement was used in 
this race. 

FIRST CLASS CATS. 


Name. Owner. ngth. Actual. Corrected. 
Mattie . . Vice-Com, Stockton. ...28.10 2 00 31 1 51 42 
aa George H. Lyman...... 25.10 2 13 06 2 00 43 
UR. cep cancns A: BOO, 66 scccctens 24.02 withdrawn. 
Tantrum ...... J.M. Codman.......... 25.00 withdrawn. 


A one-gun flying start was used, Tantrum going off with the lead. 
Mattie overpowered the others in the beat down to Bird Island Light. 
Course same as on the Fourth. Judges, George H. Richards, J. P. 
Gardner, F. I. Amory and W. Lioyd Jeffries. Judges’ yacht, Maude, 
B54). BivE Wits A GOLD CASTLE. 


LA NUBIENNE. 


Ts steam yacht, the first that has made the voyage to America 

under French colors, arrived in New York on Saturday morning 
from Montreal, hav left Havre on June 10 and arrived at Quebec 
June 23. She has on board her owner, Mr. Edmond Blanc, Mr. Paul 
Saunieres, owner of the famous 40-tonner Myosotis, now the Eva; Mr. 
Fonande of the cutter Flamberge. and Mr. B. Clere, proprietor of Le 
Yacht. The party left the yacht at Montreal, coming to New York 
by rail, visiting Niagara and Albany, joining the vessel here and 
leaving on Tuesday evening for Newport, where they spend a few 
days before return to France. 

he Nubienne, formerly the Cumbria, is named after the famous 

mare belonging to Mr. Blanc, winner of the Grand Prix in 1882, is 
bark rigged. of 470 gross tons and 596 Thames measurement, and was 
built by C. Mitchell & Co., of Neweastile, in 1881, being intended b 
her former owner, Lord Lonsdale, for a voyage around the world, 
but on his death she was purchased by Mr. Blanc. 

She is 179.7ft. long on waterline, 27.1ft. beam, 13.7ft. depth and is 
built of iron, with five bulkheads and two decks, and is a splendid 
specimen of an ocean cruiser. Her fittings on deck are all of teak— 
houses, bulwarks and rail—while below she is finished with English 
oak. Forward are the crew’s quarters on the lower deck, aft of 
which is a handsome dining saloon for the officers, their stater>oms 
opening into it. 

On the main deck aft_is a dining saloon on the starboard side, hand- 
somely finished in oak, and ornamented with a painting of the yacht’s 
namesake, Nubienne. Aftof thisis a stateroom, and further aft a 
bathroom, fitted with a very ingenious combination washstand, oc- 
cupying but little space, while on the port side are staterooms for the 
servants. Aft of all is the smoking room, a semicircular apartment 
over the wheel, very handsomely fitted up, with a small yacht piano 
of English make, the entire keyboard of which folds up out of the 
way, the instrument, though of good tone, occupying about half the 
space of a small parlor organ. 

The owner’s stateroom is on the lower deck, and abaft it are the 
storerooms and magazine. The chartroom is a very cosy a ment 
in the forward end of the deck house, under the bridge. The latter 
is fitted with signaling apparatus of the usual construction, with 
lever and dial, but in addition has on each side three electric buttons, 
set under the rail, for signaling ahead, astern, stop, all parts of the 
so'p being also connected by telegraph. The engines are of excellent 
design, inverted compound 25 and 47in.x27in. 

The propeller is of bronze, two bladed, and so fitted that the pitch 
may be altered from 11ft. to 15ft., from inside the ship. Her arma- 
ment is remarkable for a pleasure yacht. consisting of eight rifled 
steel breechloading guns, mounted, four on a side, on the main deck, 
all being fitted with hydraulic recoils. Besides these she carries an 
enormous duck gun, while below are a rack of Chassepot rifles and 
a number of revolvers. 

After leaving the North River, the Nubienne steamed up through 
the Gate, and at 6 P. M., when opposite the Knickerbocker Y. C. 
house, and running at a good speed, took the ground on the reef 
between the black bueys. The steamer Pilgrim, seeing her danger, 
whistled loudly, but the warning was not understood, and she struck 
with a loud crash; backing off, however, though listing badly to port, 
proceeding on her way, however, without assistance from the two 
yl that went to herhelp. The rocks were two feet out of water not 
1 —— off, and three sailors were on her forward deck when she 
struck. 


YACHTING ON LAKE ONTARIO. 


tig first yacht raee sailed on the Bay of Quinte this year took 

place at Trenton on the Ist inst.. Dominion Day. The contest 
was for second class yachts, under B. Q. Y. C. rules, over a course of 
twenty miles, and the prizes were $60, $30 and $15. 

Unfortunately the contest was marked by an incident very unusual 
in these waters, namely the capsize of one of the competitors—the 
Surprise, of Trenton. 

It was not until after the noon hour had passed that the four com- 
petitors were started, the wind being then southwest, and of fair 
sailing strength. The order of going was as follows: Surprise (Tren- 
ton), 12h. 15m.; Iolanthe (Belleville) 12h. 15m. 57s.; Gracie (Belleville), 
12h. 16m.; Enid (Trenton), 12h. 16m. 338s. About three miles of the 
course was windward work, the first two legs of it being a straight 
run down wind and the second with the wind abaft the beam. 

All, except the Enid, carried gaff and jibtopsails; the Surprise, 
which had been lightened by more than half her standing ballast, 
en somewhat, and the Gracie overhauling the Iolanthe. At the 

ower buoy light canvas was taken in, but the crew of the Surprise 
were not quick enough with theirs, and, a sudden puff of wind taking 
her, over she rolled, those on board shouting to the other yachts to 
keep on their course, which they did, and the crew of the puleuttanhe 
craft were rescued by the Dauntless. 

The Gracie was now in the lead, but was closely pressed by the 
TIolanthe, which, near Indian Island, was close alongside, but to 
leeward. Wishing to avoid a collision, the Gracie went about, and 
this cost her first place, and possibly the race, as the Iolanthe stood 
on and was able to round the mark, which she turned 4 minutes and 
a half ahead. On the next round the Gracie gained half a minute, 
but lost all she bad made on the run to the harbor buoy, and from 
this out the Iolanthe gained ey finishing at 4:27, ten minutes in 
advance. The Enid was fully half an hour behind the Gracie. The 
mishap to the Surprise was very much regretted, as she would other- 
wise have made a good race with the two Belleville boats, which thus 
won the two chief prizes. ’ 

At Kingston on the same day thére were races for first, second and 
third classes—local craft. The Gen. Garfield won in the first class, 
the Laura in the second class and the Merlin in the third class. 

Preparations are now being made for the regattas under the aus- 
pices of the Lake Yacht Racing Association, which promise to be suc- 
cessful. The Gracie having donned a new mainsail, will challenge 
the Iolanthe for the challenge cup held by the latter, and for which 
the former receives a handicap allowance of five minutes. 

The big sloops Atalanta and Noreh are looking well. The latter 
will have an entire new outfit of canvas from the loft of Oldreive & 
Horne, of Kingston, and will adopt the double head rig. 

The Iolanthe has been fitted with a new wheel and side and dead- 
lights of the most approved pattern. 

e anticipate a rare contest on the 6th prox., with the Atalanta, 
Norah, Garfield, Aileen, Cygnet, .Verve, Oriole, Madcap, Coquette, 
Alarm, Lady Standly and ibly others in the first class, and the 
Iolanthe, Gracie, Surprise, Emma, Laura, Katie Gray, Cricket and no 
doubt other flyers in the second class. 

There seems to be no prospect of a contest for the Fisher champion 
cup for sloops, which the Atalanta is ready to defend against all 
comers. Port Tack. 

BELLEVILLE, Ont., July 3, 
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CRUISE OF THE MABEL, 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 
It may interest you to hear the latest from the 
5 OT ha cy, now oan at 





0. Y. C., Captain Jas. H. Stebbins, Jr., city, NOW on a cruise 
from —— the lakes. for 

Mr. Stebbins re that he left Port Calborne, at the entrance 
the Welland ou the 26th, before a hea er, and made B. F 
Detroit in twenty-four hours, the logged being 235 miles, For elub ¢ 
six hours the carried was the foresail, and the sea was so also gi 
heavy that two of the crew, both old lake sailors, were sick. 

You may remember Mabel was last winter from M.C 
a centerboard to a kee] and given a cutter rig forward. Mr. Stebbing 60, A. | 
reports that the not only make the yacht a better sea Is ita 
= oe but have also increased her speed. . F. Hapaoop, score. 

Ew York. . . 

[The log of @ former cruise of the Mabel ap in Forest anp G. W 
Srream of Jan. 24, 1884, since which cruise she eS changed haves 
keel boat with cutter rig.] “s — 

close § 

MIGNONETTE.—This cutter, described in Forest AND STREAM of 
March 6, 1884, is now comeuened and has left her builders, Messrs, wk 
Wallin & Gorman, of Bay Ridge. We commend her to all those who royal { 
are looking for something in pace of the old-fashioned sloop, but are wotne 
not pre to accept the full cutter, as a great step in advance, the D 
and at the same time a boat as om step aboard of without doing sound 
violence to their patriotism. has an iron keel of 1,700 pounds, 

3,000 pounds of lead inside,a roomy cabin with good h room, — 
lockers, etc., large cockpit above waterline with scuppers, steers nr 
with a stick and has a housing topmast. Her jib traveler, instead of wal 
running on the bowsprit, runs on an iron on top of the latter, 
The entire boat is han finished throughout, mahogany in 
cabin and cockpit, e ceiling and lockers, varnished, deck of 
narrow pine, varnished. Her owner, Dr. soee, BS member of the 
Larchmont Y. C., but will use her about m this summer. 
Messrs. Wallin & Gorman have also launched recently a very hand- 
some little catboat, 17ft. on waterline, with 2ft. 6in. ov , ft. In 
6in. beam, bright finish in cockpit and deck, rather straight sheer, ser 
and a neat luo! boat in every way. She is intended for use on a Sir 


small lake. They have also afloat a cabin sloop of the usual American 
type, for Capt. Samuel] Greenwood, 30ft. on deck and keel, 12ft. beam 
and 2ft. 9in. draft, besides a smaller open sloop with a movable cabin, 
for Mr. J. L. Riker, of Shrewsbury. ngth 22ft., beam 9ft., hold 2ft. 
Sin. Her ballast will be all iron inside. 


ROYAL CANADIAN Y. C.—The R. C. Y. C. 


E y gave a sail on July 1 
to their lady friends, starting from the club house about 4 P. M., the 


Lis 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Ss. 

flagship een, Commodore Leys, | Seven yachts were in a 

line—Aileen, Oriole, Verve, Alarm, Coquette, Kent and Madeline. 11 

The fleet executed a number of maneuvers, being directed from the 12 

flagship by a new and -— —- of signaling, worked by the in- 1% 

ventor; Capt. Dupont, R. N. ter forming a line each yacht tacked 14 

in succession, afterward following the flagship up the bay. Further ‘ § 

maneuvers were prevented by a squall and a pour of rain, in which 17 

Alarm lost her mizzen, the yawl was washed off the deck of the 19 

Esperanza, and a sailboat was capsized. A collision nearly took 311 

place between the Aileen and a passenger steamer, the St. Jean Bap- 2 

tiste. Next week’s cruise will be under the command of the Vice- 27 

Commodore, from his yacht Oriole. 2 

SEAWANHAKA C. Y. C. BOOK.—The club book for 1884 comes 4 

to us in a very neat and shipshape cover of dark canvas, very much gle 

more appropriate and durable than the usual blue and gold. The Sei 

list this year includes 227 members and 102 yachts, made up of 11 o 

steamers, 17 schooners, 21 keel boats (17 cutters) 28 centerboard fei 
sloops and 30 — boats, among which are 3 catamarans and 1 canoe. 

Besides the club signals, the book contains some useful notes on the — 


barometer, the United States fog signals, the signal code, a map of 
the club course and rules for colors, salutes, etc. We ~t re that the 
expression “‘under weigh” still has a place in the s)cue! vode, as in 
several other club books. 


SEAWANHAKA C. Y. C., CRUISE.—The following s:der has been . Fo 
issued to members, for the annual cruise: New York, June 28, 1884. 
Dear Sir—The Club Squadron will rendezvous at Whitéstone, Long —== 
Island, on Saturday, July 12, for the Annual Cruise. You are 
earnestly requested to communicate with the Secretary as promptl 
as ble, stating whether you will be able to join the fleet or not. 
The Secretary offers a prize of $25 in cash to the sailing master 
whose yacht upon inspection during the cruise is shown tw be in the 
best order and condition, aue regard being paid to completeness and FE 
condition of outfit.—L. F. D’OrEmtEULX, Secretary, S. C. Y. C. Calls 
MAGGIE.—Mr. George Warren’s well-known cutter Maggie was Valer 
laced in Simpson’s dry dock last week and some 600 or 800 ) penne of Gut t 
he lead recently added to her keel were removed. It was decided by F 
her sailing master during the Eastern Club races that she was trimmed 
too much by the stern. The removal of the lead brought her back to 
ae 


something more like her old trim, and although the Fourth was 
rather a rday to determine how much improvement has been 
made, itis thought she will make a better showing in the races to 
eome.—Boston Herald, July 5. 


DAUNTLESS.—This yacht arrived in Newport on July 6, having on 
board her owner, Mr. Caldwell H. Colt, and Mr. J. Neilson Howard. 
She left Madeira on June 12, but was delayed by fogs, calms, and 
head winds. On her arrival she at once hoisted her quarantine flag, 
which was no sooner seen from the shore than the report spread that 
she had some contagious disease on board, to the dismay of the resi- 
dents of Newport. The Harbor Master, Capt. Townsend, boarded 
the yacht, however, and finding all well, ordered the flag to be taken 


down. 


A NEW BOSTON CUTTER.—A fine specimen of a moderate cutter 
has just been finished by Mr. Jacob Rood. Her length on waterline 
is 31ft., beam 7ft. 8in., depth 6ft. Keel, stem and stern of white oak, 
frames of the same, double Texn spoeee 12in., planking of clear | 
yellow pine in single len . Keel of lead, 244 tons, with composi- 
tion bolts. Mast ‘in. at deck, 22ft. from deck to hounds, head 5ft., 
with housing topmast 20ft. long. Main boom 26ft., gaff 18ft. 6in., 
bowsprit 14ft. outboard, fitted to house. 


SURF.—Yacht Surf, Capt. Rathborne, returned from her easterly 
cruise on the morning of July 4. She cruised as far as Gloucester, 
and met with some very heavy weather. Capt. Rathborne reports a 
series of calms, gales and fogs, which proved anything but enjoy- 
able. He thinks Chesapeake Bay offers many more attractions to a 
New York yachtsman, and intends cruising there next summer. 


LARCHMONT Y. C.—At a regular meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. 
on Saturday evening, the following members were elected: John W. 
Beers, R. H. Egleston, John Q. Underhill, Otto Sarony, E. E. Chase, 
Arthur Padelford, Edward M. Padelfcrd, Henry 8. Hovey, J. H. Wain- 


wright, H. Ellis Hart, Charles Elliot Warren, Charles J. Osborn, 
Howell Osborn, Alfred de Cordova and Lewis H. Spence. 304 
SAN FRANCISCO YACHTING.—Halcyon, schooner, built last year cacao 


for Mr. H. L. Tevis, has been sold to Mr. J. D. Grant, who will put her 
in thorough condition, making several changes below, and will prob- 
ably put her in the races and cruises of both clubs. Mr. Con O’Connor 
will present the vacht with a full suit of colors, imported for her 


from England. 


MERLIN.—This cutter was launched on Wednesday of last week 
from her builder’s shop, South Brooklyn, and now lies afloat witn 
mast and a and rigging in place. She shows to even better 
advantage outside than when in the shop. Her joiner work is partly 
in, and she will soon be ready for service. 


KINGSTON, ONT.—In the races held on Dominion Day, the Gar- 
field, in the first class, beat the Hebe by 24 minutes, the Laura win- 
ning in the second class, with Una, Zeta and Victoria in order behind 
her, while Mertin won in third class. : 


DAISY.—This yacht arrived in Boston on Thursday last, and will 
be sailed to New York, calling at Provincetown, Newport and New 
London. Her sailing master, William Martell, came with her on the 
steamer. 


equswerg ta Correspondents. 


> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 











Topexa.—Fort Davis, Tex.—1. The address is T . Kan. 2. 
He has pointers of Faust, Bow and Slearord blood, — strain of 


black pointers. 

J.C. S., Pittsburgh.—1. What food will a chicken hawk eat beside 
raw meat? 2. What is the ht food for raccoons? Ans. 1. Raw 
meat is the proper food. It will eat only animal food, 2. A raccoon 
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3 almost anything, meat, raw or cooked, bread, eggs, flesh is and if first it makes splendid cutlets. 2. The | different. The bird I shot was in company with one other near the 
will yt Seraps from the table are as good food as an rivers ou. Atlantic coast and the great lakes. It spawns in fresh | highway on the lake, as I was passing with my team and I fired from 
. you can give it. water. the buggy, — it an i fire. aaa — one ey pe! - 
os " _—1. What b la for trout | @Ppe and was out of range of any shotgun, when it mae its 
el, J. A. Gs Weshington. D, pa pai target ee oe be ob- Sohing an the Le — Valley . oe = om oy Chunk a appearance. The other as near as I could judge was similar to the 
tamed through any rms. ey are specially prepared one killed. Ans. We presume from your description that the birds 
age and tration fishing? 3. What kind of fish are to be found at or near Geneva, 
for testing pattern pene iS N.Y.) Ans. 1. Meshoppen, Mehoopany and Tunkhannock. 2. There | Were either young loons (C. torquatus), or young black-throated 
to B. R.. Buffalo.—Will you kindly inform me if there is a polo | is some trouting to be in that vicinity. 3, Perch, sunfish, black | divers (C. arcticus). 
a club organized in Chicago, or in any city west of Buffalo, and | bass, pickerel etc. A. M. L., Liberty, Neb.—1. Is the bird called kildeer good to eat? 2. 
a also give me their names if possible?—Ans, We know of no such club. H. B., Glasco, N. Y.—Will you be kind enough to inform me of | Is it aplover or snipe? Large numbers are coming on the prairie 
the name of the bug inclo: in the paper. I have noticed its pres- | which is being newly broken. After the grass has been burned off 
om M. C. Waterbury, Ct.—At a Massachusetts target, out of a possible | ence among my bird skins to my t. Ans. The beetle belongs to | the prairie, thousands of birds come which people here call snipe. 3. 
ing 60, A. scored 9, 11, 10, 9, 11, total, 50. B. scored 9, 9, 10, 10, 12, total 50. | the genus Dooneeten, @ museum pest. Peison your skins well. If the | Is it the habit of snive to peck around on the burned prairie? 4. How 
at Is it a tie, or does A. receive the first prize? Ans. A makes the better | b are among them in numbers, take the skins out and beat them |‘many kinds of snipe are there? 5. Are turtle doves good to eat? 6. 
score. at frequent intervals for a few weeks. Do ——_ people raya a aR. 2. A plover. = hee 
5 ' P sni . sly to do it. 4. About ninety species, of which 
G. W., Horicon, N. Y.—It is our intention around Brant Lake to| 4, J. J., Hydesville, Vt. A few days ago I shot a bird on our lake | Sad\,o" thirty five are found 1 i é 5. Yes. 8. ¥ 
a pave a petition in this fall at Albany to get our time, close, extended | here that I cannot identify to my satisfaction. I supposed it was a | P°T™PS thirty-five are found in this country. 5. Yes. 6. Yes. 
1s to July 1. Can wedo this? Ans. You need not petition the Legisla- | joon, but do not find any description that fits the bird in Coues’s | Patient, New York.—1. Can you let me know of any book which 
ture. Your ouunty aupervinoes have authority to extend any of the | « Key.” The bird measured 301g inches in length, is pure white from | treats of black bass and trout? 2. What bait is best for bass? 3. 
close seasons. A local enactment will answer your purpose. bill to tail on the under parts and under sides of wings; back of head | What places in the Green Mountains are those fish caught? Ans. 1. 
and neck a brownish gray and also the back and tail, feathers on | The American Angler’s Book, by Thad Norris, price $5.50; Fishing in 
of Ivgurrer.—1. How does the sturgeon rank as a food fish, or is it fit | back brownish black, slightly edged with white, a short and well | American Waters, by Genio C. Scott, price $3.50, treat of both. The 
rs, for food? 2. Where is it mostly found? Ans. In England it is the | formed tail. Legs posterior; inside of legs white and the outside | best book on black bass is Dr. Henshall’s; price $2.50. We can fur- 
bo royal fish, and the first one of the season caught in the Thames goes | black,jfour toes on foot, rear toe quite small and the three front ones | nish them. 2. Minnows, crayfish, helgramites and frogs. 3. There 
ie tothe royal table, At Albany and along the upper Hudson, where | webbed, similar to a duck; nail on end of toes flat. There are no | are trout in most of the mountain streams, but the fish are small. 
ce, the Dutch settled, itis a favorite. The fishermen of Long Island | round spots on the bird anywhere that I can see. It is built the same | Black bass are not plentiful in the State, but some of the ponds on 
~ Sound will not touch it, and it varies in rank in different parts. The | as a loon, head, bill and neck, and mm fact all parts, but the coloring is | the west side of the mountains contain them. 
m, . mn - -~ a 
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in UM REYS 
he OMEOPATHIC 
er, 
‘ Ss PECI Fl C: Ss. f 
t. Tn use 30 years. —! number the speci re- 
er, seription. of an eminent physician —The only 7 P 
a Simple, Safe and Sure Med .cines for the p:ople We manufacture the largest variety 
an LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. . 
m 1. Fevers. reer er Worm cola... “35 ot practical Tackle Boxes. The cut vrep- 
ft 2. Crying Cole teresa “33 “ “ 
; c of Children or Adults...... °23 io . 
£ Ferree c. Griping. Billicus Colic,.. 139 resents our “Imbrie Improved,” medium 
6. Cholera Morbus, omiting,...... 29 . : sas sas , ‘ 
ry 7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,.....2....... 25 size, with sliding partition for various 
he 8. Neuralgia, Toone, eewe..- 38 
in 3 Ppeadaches, Sie He — oe size reels, cork lined compartment for 
i 11. 7 reseed or Painful Periods,.... 3 : : . ; 
e b i. Profuse Periods,...... a . aii : 
2 ++ Grows Cough, Dimeult Breething.... (25 flies, etc., Size 6x9 inches, 414 inches 
ad 14. Salt Rheum, eysipains, Eruptions, .25 
er 15. Rheumatiom, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 deep. 
+h 16. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 Seas 
17. Piles, Blind or Bieeding,........ .. 50 
he 19. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
. 33 Sencouls Kane ro uioal Weakness. 90 If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or 
e- ze er en oreo 7 ee will not order them for you, send fifty cents for our 120- 
L . Wi Z 4 . 
De Goimary A--~ Fain aoe : page illustrated catalogue. 
eS Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
*h gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
1e Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Diseace. é&e. BB 
11 (144 ), also Iilustrated Catalogue EE. 
d Address, H:»mvhreys’ Homeopathic Med- i WAH ’ 
“ icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, | Hult : 
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Mannlactorers of Fine Fishing Tackle 


48 & 50 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


: Map of the Adirondacks. 


IN CLOTH COVERS. PRICE $1.00. 
'MBRIE’S IMPROVED TACKLE BOX MEDIUM 




















. * For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 
g 
e 
SILK WORM GUT. JAS. F. MARSTERS, 
r —_— 55 Court Street, Brooklyn 
e Ee Ix ea Ty a a B 4 IT a 9 e 
. Call h ttenti f th nt d . i poling t ene ; ti . ft a a ee 
Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment o - a - 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon I= a I } ce E- . fog k } XK } S&S . I ".¢ > l= 
Ss : A 
f Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to fine, $5.00. 1 1 i 1 © ” 
, For price list address First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 
d Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
: F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. | ss0tt., $1.50; ositt., $1.75: soott., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25: G00, $2.50, Any of the eens hee ay ent 
s . — aael — ty a. oS — 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 6Oyds., $1.00; 
nic , 50 cts. extra. arster’s celebra’ ooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Li ick, 
~ « a S. ALLCOCK & CO., Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, oak Bent, and all hor ten 
A re Single gut. 12 cts, per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
9 -. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 
. a 1§ 00 IS d 8 i wisted Leaders, 3 leugth, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
: Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
i REDDITCH, ENG. Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.09, Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
: — init ; a — os we hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 
; : : Estabhshed 20 years. Open Evenings, J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 
Rods, Reels, Lines, Arti- ’ , yn 
; ficial Bait a tt. 
. Cl alts 3 S$. Alleock & Co. #4 iT) ve 
rescore momen atent erfect” Brass Shells 
: OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. No. 100, 3 4 
va as vas ea MANUFACTURED BY 
, See Hooks made of the best Spring Steel, Swivels, i i 
—< eee, Pea . —— B_.- ee These shells = see = traces Rosen pa 4 a adapted hb 
a a 00! oint, ut s, Patent Spri 2 : p e metal, with reinforced base; are ada; to eithe 
r Flies for all Waters. Hook Swivel. All descriptions of Fishing Gueae Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes, Cost 
which can be had through all wholesale houses in| 0@ly about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
the United States. of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal. inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 


same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, Sole American Agents, 


AWARDS: Gold medals at Paris, Berlin, Nor- 
wich, Wurzb and Calcutta. and the hest 
awards at Sidney, Melbourne, Adelaide, uth 
Africa, Toronto, London, and other exhibitions. 


Harrisan’s Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Special patterns tied to order 


APPLETON & LTCHPTELE 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 








Trade G39 ae, Mark. 


Whereas, It having come toour notice that some 
unprincipled house, to _ their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated Tennis Balls 
and Bats. 


Elastic Heel-Plate for Shotquns, Hunting & Military Rifles 


i 













Our new Frankim_Bat 
cannot be surpassed. Price 
seted by the US.N- Le T. 
of the kegulation Ball, adop y the U.S. N.L. T. 
Associati = April 5, 1884, and by the Intercollegiate 
L. T. Association May 7, 1884. The Playing Rules of 
—— Tennis, a qougtein catalogue of our popu: 
ar goods, by kK . stamps. 

PECK & SNYDER, 126. is, 130 Nassau st., N. Y. 


Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 
mfor price list. MARTIN 
S$. HUTCHINGS, Dover, 
N. H., P. O. Box 368. 

Damz, Stopparp & KENDALL, Boston; HENRY U. 
Saunas, New York; F. Cuas, Ercug., Philadelphia, 

‘ents, 



















take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterly 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
a as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 
appreach ours, which are w be obtained from 
the most respeetable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed, R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 





Refrigerator Baskets. 
The grandest thing ever invented for fishermen 
or for parties living out of town, as articles of a 
perishable nature can be carried around all day in 
the hottest™weather and will be kept cold as ice. 
These baskets. lined with tin and packed with 
boiler felt are rtable refrigerators, pre- 


for drinking purposes. 


! 
101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
HERMANN BUKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York City. 


AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
Tae NWICHoOoLs 





SOLD BY ALL GUN DEALERS AND WHOLESALED BY 





serv: the contents and of ice-water e e 7 
for drt purposes, They are made of the best! Fl exagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


, and are the strongest 
peahetn ever made, Two 


most handsome | Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 
Price $3.50 and| ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


= BIRCHS ~' KEY yj AND NOT $4.50. Sent by exp 
(ROMER WW cA OCT , Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
tee, JO. HARE, 68 Fayette street, - 
SOLD mraatess, Py malls, Sreuias | Pore, Md. ;, Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 

















and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; wena pe 


.75; 900ft. 
75 cts. ; OAs 8S 3. 


85 cents. ; 


Brass Multiplyiag Reels with re Score gS ant ont $2 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft.. $1.75; 300ft. 
and Drags extra. Brass Click ig Sorogy dsyds.. wae ia 








doz. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts. ; 15 cia. Doub 


Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; 4 length, 10 cts.; treble, 8 length, 1 cts. 
4 length, 2 cts. Trout nies, cts, per doz.; Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. of our goods sent 
by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE Pies, 91. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall. OPEN EVENINGS. 


OUR NEW MODEL 


THREE BARREL 
GUN. 


2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds 
j Samples 










PRICE, $75 TO $250. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
, This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 lbs. weight. The rifle is perfectly accurate. 


Ir. C. SMITH, Maker, Syracuse,N.Y. 


UP & MC’S FISHING SUIT, 


DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
ASSORTED COLORS. 


Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 








Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 





THISt 

Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 

M cLELL AN, pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 
day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 

Val par aiso, Ind. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


UPTHEGROVE 1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 
dead grass color, avd will hold the game of a successfu: 
Aa RARE CHANCE? 











The American Arms Co., manufacturers of the Fox patent double guns, are now running their entire 
gun machinery on the single semi-hammerless guns and their new double-action extracting pistols, and 
will make no more double guns at present, except on orders, at full prices. The undersigned, having 
purchased all their stock of Fox guns, some 300 i in all, of the various grades, No. 5 list and above, will 
offer them to sportsmen— ‘first come, first serve’’—at 25 per cent. discount from the regular list while 
they last. Here is an opportunity to purchase a fine gun at an unprecedentedly low price. They are all 
warranted of the finest qualities in every respect, and cannot be duplicated when this lot is exhausted. 

Orders may be sent as usual to the AMERICAN ARMS CO., or to T. H. RAYMOND, Treas- 
urer, 103 Milk Street, Boston. Will be sent C. O. D. for trial and examination. 


Sportsmen’s Wear. 





No. A 1, Barnard Capv as Shooting Coat, ~ 85 00 
No. 1, - 4 00 
No. 2, “sé “e oe se ~ 250 
No. 3. “ “ “ “ - 1 %5 


For sale by all gun and porting goods dealers. Ask for them; 
see that our trade mark is on the lining. They are the best; take no 


other. 

We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pants, Vests, 
Waterpioof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Carryail Bags, 
Gun Cases, Cartridge Bag:, Shell Boxes, ard every de- 
scriptien of goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, 
Corduroy and Waterproof Leather. 


Illustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free 
upon application. 


GEORGE BARNARD & C0O., 108 Madison St , Chicago. 
EASTERN AGENCY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N. Ware, Manager. 


JUMBO LENE: 


A Lotion for Sportsmen, Excursionists & Others. 


Protects persons using it from the attacks of MOSQUITOES, 
BLACK FLIES, and other insects, and from SUNBURN and the 
disagreeable effects of exposure to the weather. 

It is beneficial to the skin, and has no disagreeable odor; is color- 
less and cleanly, not staining the finest lmen, and washes off 
readily on the application of soap and water. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THOS. JENNESS & SON, 12 West Market Sq., Bangor. 


Sold by the leading dealers in sporting goods throughout the country 
Price, 50 Cents Per Bottle. 
N. B.—When ordering please mention this paper. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman’s Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“WwIinGe SHooTING” 


Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and loading the modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 
directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and quails. 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 






















PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


Nick el lating 


Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Single t, ny cis r ria. double, 20 cts. per doz. ; Techie. 3 30 cts, oer 
fa ene 7 rds, le Twisted 
; 4 length, 15 cts.; az S extra heavy my, 


Wanted. 
Forestry Expert. 


I have had fifteen years’ experience in the growth 
and management of State Forests abroad, and am 
thoroughly conversant with the German forestry 
system, I should be glad to turn my professional 
experience to account, Address FORESTER, office 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


WANTED. 


A pair of young deer. Address, giving descrip- 
tion of same, Box 1,315, Providence, R. I. jy3,4t 



























ANTED. — A CANOE, SHADOW, STELLA 
Maris or some similar model. Must be in first. | you ays a understand figu: mative lengneey) Puy, 
class condition and cheap, Address at once, HARRY | study and be guided by “ ey 's”” 


S. HICKS, 199 Peru st., ndiana lis, Ind. 10,1t | Woovcrart. Its author has forgotten more oaks 
2 S7OVIN Tis woods end cau ie tue A aE eto on 


————Ee a Weencaarriseompast, clear, 


EXCELSIOR BAIT PAIL. | Concise, compre nemety god. = 
(Patente 4). The Fisherman’s Friend. 


There is an inside Two Beantifnl Illustrated Books 


pail which can a 


loved and placed 
icmacraseone’ PADDLE AND PORTAGE 
k in the Bait a AND 
ee e ive 
for pe fadefinite time. 



























The pan which fits m ¢C d Cam 
the inside can be an an 
—, — lowered, 0¢ era. 

us affo. an eas; SEDGWICK STEELE Hartford 
selection of bait with ae € Coan, 
ont we the hand. 128 exquisite Per of life in the woods, 
The bait is kept alive | with ee in each co; 
during transportation uMOFroUs as son as the serious side of cam 


(the critical time) by tite ie ond represented, —_ Mr. Steele’s well. 
the continuous flow- artiadic pe receptions, and a most intense love 


Sing of the water} of nature, bas meds the’ sack a that ee 


. = through the perfora- [ di 
== tions, thus causing a |’ Sven Eprrioys of these works sold. Most — 
lar books in the market. Cloth. Price $1.50 eac 


= never failing supply of 
fresh air. For sale by 

A NEW MAINE MAP. 

The headwaters of the 


Aroostook, Penobscot and St. John Rivers 


8 Quarts, $2.50 each; 12 
2 LA 
Compiled by Tomas SzpGWIckK STEELE. 


‘actured only by DE 
e 6O., "76 Chambers street, New York. 
The chart is 20x30 inches, printed on Govern 
ment survey and moun on cloth. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
99 Park Row, New York. 


Agents wanted for authen- 
lishedab& of his life. ao 
at Augusta, his home 

est, handsomest, cheap- 


est, os By the renowned 
historian and packed Col. Conwell, whose life 
of Garfield, publis << s outsold’ the sr pub 
others by "66,000 000. every book ever 
lished in this world; pane — are aime 
daily. Agents are ‘making ortunes. new he 
ginners successful; grand chance for ioe $43.50 
made by a lady agent the first day. Terms most 
liberal. Particulars oie. Better send 25 cents for 
postage, etc., on free eutfit, now ready. me ame 

rge prospectus book and save valuab: 


ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Me. 
JOHN MOoonRwn, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carriages and Harness 


Of all Descriptions. Substantial, Serviceable Work. 


sent on moneys = 
uarts, Ye 
ERGN 


STORM-DEFYING WINDMILL. 

























Leather Top Buggies and Phaetons .. $100 up 
Rockaways and t Wagons. . . 100up 
Elegant Jumpseat Carriages..... 135 up 
for pumping water i rural residences, toun- | Handsome Surreys, a -» (10 up 
tains and fish ponds. . CORCORAN, 76 John | Coupes and Coupe Rockaways.. -- 250 up 
street, New York City Top Delivery Wagoth..... ........00. scccssne 125 up 
Road and Village Carts, Roa Road Wagons, Sulkeys, etc. 

Excelent Light Buggy ‘Harness. ewecencustee $10 us 
TH E PETM ECKY Grocers’ and Delivery nee histane-do'ne haben 18 = 
_ Dewble HArMese.,.. ose. sine 1s esccedevs = up 
I ene up 


And Horse & Stable Requisites of all Kings 
57 & 59 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 





A NEW DISCOVERY! 


THE NIAGARA TARGET BALL. 


Patented December 18th, 1883; 
COAL BLACK AND BREAKS LIKE GLASS. 


Impossible for shot to penetrate this ball without 
having it fly to pieces; one pellet of shot will break 
it; sure test of shooters’ skill; no unaccountable 
misses. Clubs will not use any other target ball 

. — ome ome a fair — Ask ei oa = 
em. ‘or circulars ARA T. 
GUN CLEANER. GET BALL CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The only Cleaner that will thoroughly clean a gun 
GO00D NEWS: 


barrel, doing the work equally well in choke bores 
without adjustment. Will do the work quicker and 
T? LADIES! « 
| See RRR ORR 
Greatest inducements ever . 
time to 


better than all other implements, for the purpose, 
fered, Now’s your 


MN SS! 








combined. Price, $1.25. By mail, 10 cents extra. Ask 
and dealer for it. Discount to the trade. Circular 
J. C. PETMECKY, 


"Wholesale Dealer in Guns, Fishing Tackle, etc., Aus- 






orders for our 
tin, Texas. and Coffees, celebrated Fees 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose 





Tea 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band a 
Decorated Toilet fet. yor Ne articulars 


SPORTSMEN’S DELIGHT. 
E GREA ICAN a ae co. 


Merino Elastic Felt Gun Wads 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Ask your dealers for them. If he don’t have 
them send us 40 cents for sample box of 256, and 
we will send, postage prepaid. Greatly lessens the 
recoil, keeps _ cleaner, gives better pattern and 
penetration than any other wad. One box will load 
twice as many shells as a box of pink-edge. Just 
the wad to use over powder and fill up shells, as it 
is only half the re of other felt wads. Manufac- 
tured only by THE MERINO ELASTIC FELT GUN 
WAD CO., 106 South Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


vt. Box 289, $i and 33 Vesey St., New ¥ 00. 





Ronan’s Metal Shell Cleaner. Cleans with- 
out water. For aslo by the trade. Price $1. 10 & 
12-bore sample —— on receipt of price. J. F. 
RONAN, Box 34, Roxbury Station, Boston, Mass. 





PATENT BREEOH & MUZZLE-LOADING 


Yacht Cannon, 


Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches in length. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Ct. 
Also Mfrs. of Shelton A Rifle Barrels, Combination Sights 


Send for an 






Machines. 
and Price List. 





of the 


five yé 
angling 
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nickeled | 
plate and 
a firmer bh 
more exte 
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second, it 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


ANGLING TALKS.| DEER HUNTING. |DOG TRAINING. 


By S. T. HAMMOND. 


‘Jory 10, 1884.) 








By GEORGE DAWSON. 


Ls JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him 
NGLERS have a fashion of indulging in reverential ref- H over to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 

erences to Izaak Walton as the great and only writer B* and by it «vill be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is | bound to make “the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
on their pastime. The truth is that in these later days many always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book | soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 


man has discoursed on angling more felicitously than Wal— | on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America | the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
ten ever did or could. George Dawson was such a writer. | discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
His Angling Talks are about bass, grayling, brook and sea | and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an | and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now this 
trout, and salmon fishing, and his descriptions and anecdotes | enthusiastic sportsman who has had a wide experience and | could not have happened if you had been wise enough to buy 
of the famous anglers with whom he fished are worthy of | has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting | a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure moments 
Christopher North. By and by, when this book is twenty-| game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a | trained the dog yourself instead of having him broken by some 
five years older, it will be sought as one of the classics of | perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The one else. We are selling edition after edition of this book, 
angling literature. “Did you ever see a copy of it ! first edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing dogs for 
, | work in the field. 











Price, 50 Cents. Price, $2.50. Price, $1.00. 
Sent postpaid by the F’orest and Stream Pub. Co. 


PIEPER’S PATENT B.L.. Guns 


LEAD THE MAREE): 
The Large Demand Proves Their yr ) THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 












POPULARITY. ARE REMARKABLE. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED: a 
A 
CHEAPNESS. 
STRENGTH. and ACCURACY. 
SYMMETRY. éé A TL ee 
DURABILITY. Th € D | N A ' E The Parts are Interchangeable. 


t COMPLETE in the ogo forthe money. There is no other gun that can com- TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. , 
ra eee it. The sales during th oes season have been unprecedented. = Mm 
No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks. ex- 12g. 10g. | No. 588—Stub twist barrels, back action, steel mneeniing locks, double bolt, scroll fence, on 





tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, pistol grip. patent fore end, rubber — DIE une eCURe Nd icbanaddagaadeanedenens 37 00 $38 00 

artisticall ted rubber butt plate, Frith figure of the 598—Damascus barrels, rest same as No. 588. ... ©... 6... ee eee cence ee eee cceeeeeeeees 4000 4100 

— y chequered, re sober pene DC kmsteniatieee - aekusaunal $57 00 ws i twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588. . a ss 2° 
605—Same, with good Dam ascus barre ved locks and mountings.............. 7000 % Damascus ‘ 

So Seme' wae tana ere © finish, extra selected stocks.......... = 00 105 00 sest_Ritle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44W. C.F. ... ........... 40 0 

615—The best quality in every particular Nagoce << thae basis CEUMR EMA aaOKe eebE see RCARAbeseees 125 00 130 00 | 5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, cde dadcegaccccheens eceteeddcdadens sxceesce 50 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
If your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 


THE 8. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. P KER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M. C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


a a 


THE NEW BALLARD GALLERY RIFLE, Hunting Boots & Shoes. 










-22-eal., 26in. alone barrel, pistol grip, and having the popular ‘‘Off- Hand” Ballard 
nickeled butt Since their introduction a large number have been sold; the butt 
plate and pisto ee while addi ery much to the apotpe of the rifle, secure also 
a firmer hold than the ordinary plain guns can give. The Ballard .22-cal. rifle is used 
more extensively than other makes in shooting galleries on account of the greater accu- 
=e in the shooting, and all the noted matches are shot with it. Mr. Conlin, of the White Elephant Range, 1241 to Also Gun Cases, Covers, Leggins, Cartridge 

Broadway, New York, age “From an experience of twenty years in the use and study of gallery fire-arms, Belts and Ammunition Cases, 
I must unequivocally give the preference to the Ballard. First, it is more reliable than any other in shooting; Holsters and Belts, Bicycle Bags. 
second, it keeps in excellent condition. Two which I have, never cost me a cent for repairs, although fired over a million times each, and WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
shoot as wellasever.” Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on application. JOHN D. BETHEL, 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. Manufacturer of Sportsman’s Goods 


124 Chambers Street, New York. 
Write for prices. No postal cards. 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, m” me" Cate oo reuse soe 


have now received our entire stock of Forrest 





Made of best English grain leather either 
black or red, with or without hob nails. 
The very best and cheapest Shooting Boots 
and Shoes made. 
















—SUCCESSORS TO— & = Sal: FU Rod in We are the Sole Owners 
ee ae We have cegtien aol ed on Puen Winnie 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, oe Oa epure of salmon and trout in for Railroads, Villages, Suburban 


houses. Lawns, Dairies, Brick Y: 
ate hete complete outfit from us far below New York Draming.1 ; ding, he... on oa 


Windmills of all sizes, for 
Pohaswrated catalogue sent on receipt of postal. running Grinders, Shellers, Saws. etc. 
J. D. BROWER, 2 College Place, N.Y 


T. W. BOYD & SON City, P lvania, N. Y. and 
. Tenge edineine eT usa. 


1641 NOTRE DAME STREET, MONTREAL, P. Q. | 








SENTERO 
nied | ace <3 
Lancewood, Est yn ih 
Pea c 


Agents for Skinner's Celebrated Fluted Spoon. 


Nos. 1 & 2 are especially made for trolling with flies for Black Bass. 


A KILLING BAIT AND DURABLE. Greenheart. 


YF ISESEES sero mu LABATUT & DUNN, |Best heversed Winged Trout Flies 


Tied by a fly-fisherman. Send for list, or $1.00 for 








874 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.|151 Centre st., New York. | 27m 0m "% W- CONF Masonville, Da 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 
Kzsist of Sportsman’s Books 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris.............+- 
esis: cebwhe se vannwevseS cousekeos gneve . 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ ....seeeees 
Angling. a Book on, Francis...............+++0 
Angling Literature in England................ 
Black Bass fishing, Henshall................-- 
RE IM TIED 5.6. veccicsescoparccsccsees 
ED ove ne ce cussion csaoos0 ens esarou te 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 
Figh and Fishing, Manly ................-000++ 
Fishing, Bottom or Float................ Saou 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock...... ......0sessessees 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ...... ..........+. 
Fiy fishing in Maine Lakes...................- 
pO eee 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing .......... 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fyseshe and Fyashyne...............ccsecseoees 
Goidfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 
Practical Trout Culture..........c00ce covccee 
POOINONE PROPOR: , Wo ncnwccccvensecwt eve . 
Se SON, 5 ons cos vensccccenaesene 
ENON 35255555 nacscsenchl Savcaeeoue 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
SUccnceue cendnns<conicbicubansbnstnteeowecnxeet 
Trolling .. 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
PRONOUNS icin <cczntescctsees sot seer 


mR ete 8D ARCO OT et an Co et a 
S SS SS¥SSSRssRssssRssserguze 


*~ 


2 


8 


Bechstem’s Chamber and Cage Birds. 
ME NON oo o25 cpececlssoutoeninae 
Oage and Singigg Birds, Adams...... 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds... 
Holden's Book of Birds, pa. 25c. ; cloth 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ........ 
Native Song Birds... _...... 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. . 
Natural History of Birds..... 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green................2..+ 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand........ pinnae 
NS I sii nine cacksi<o be wenrbewnes, seueren 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
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Ridgway, plain edition, $12; hand colored.. 30 00 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 00 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 


BOATING AND YACHTING; 


Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 00 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.... ..........ceceeees 2 50 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 1 25 
Company th RORUOKIR. ....cccoscccccccccacece 1 2 
PAOD INE CRM co.cc. Suse. oncbseeconsaews - 150 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 2 5 
Cruises in small Yachts ................cccee0 2 50 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1 00 
Paddle and Portage....... . 5 ened amare sasicep. Wee 1 50 
END ccs cdi punknexetexeesavewse 50 
Yachts and Yachting, Kemp.................. 10 00 
Yaenht Desiguing, Keni. ....... ..0<scescccesces 25 00 
HUNTING—SHOOTING. 

American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... 2 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan................ 1 
i hs .<5s-stcbtehavkvdiasheenekbedesenbus 


Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v., cloth 
Frank Forester's Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
Hints to Riflemen. Cleveland.................. 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,............ . 
Rifle and Marksmanship, by Gildersleeve. 
Rifle Practice, Wingate......... . 
Rod and Gun in California 
RR 
Shooting, Dougall......... 
Shooting on the Wing....... 
Scien eee ina Sakon uet “ 
tephens’ Lynx Hunting.................cce00- 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... secs. 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 
Wing Shooting, by “Chipmunk”.............. 
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KENNEL. 


American Kennel, Burges...................05 
ee a ee e 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill..... ....... - 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird 7 
Dog Breaking, Butchinson................. oe 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking. Hammond........ 
ne Es ksny pavisench=nostansacasen: seneee 
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Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judging...................... 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; cloth............... 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 
English Kennel! C. 8. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
Practical Kennel Guide...................cce00 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack. ... ............... 
Stonehenge, Dog of British [slands........... 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
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Pigeon”’ and — will be read 
Pigeons, $18 per M. Any club 
thorough 
price will 





$14. e trap in exchange for 


Send for circular. 








TARGET BALLS AND BALL PIGEONS. 


New and Superior to all others. 


Sample barrel of the New Ball and a handsome silver 
badge sent to any address for $3.00. The Moyer ‘Ball 


we will send 1000 for $5, after which the regular 
inflexible at $9 per M. Card’s latest ball trap, 
the —— we guarantee and recommend, and 1000 balls for 


TARGET BALL AND BALL PIGEON CO., Lockport, N. Y¥. 





Fragrant Vanity F'air 


CIGARETTES. 


Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. If you do not use them, atrial will convince 
you that they have no equal. Two hundred caillions sold in 1888, ° 


13 First Prize Medals Awarded. 


WM. 8S. KIMBALL & CO, 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 7c: cloth....... 1 06 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 8 00 
NE 505 dn duc vieinenvs¥ bes 0ctob abvesmnaeiven’ 
MPI, 5 65h cwnnaonsnsescestos cokauetae vie 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 50 
SEE GY PEIN, 5. 0 ne <edavaascubas conquer eres 
Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise....... 25 
Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish..... 2 00 
= I evintdonseunecunn san ee whe oe 25 
. Aine. as Nace com concsnsinvead geatticas tacatt) tn 
touehenge, Encyclopedia of ports... 
The Philosophy of Whist...................+.- 1 40 
Whist for Be DR. atkckanensecssvasdtphewate 50 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Amateur aa per, 50c.; bds..........- 5 
Camp Life in the Woods...............-...--+5 1 00 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30 
SE TIN. 55 ontcinceiptentscenchervan-sonpcue 7 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 00 
|. a ee ae: 1 00 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............- 1 5 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher..............-+ % 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .. ........... $1 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 50 


Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake .... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of menaee Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard. as 
Map of Androscoggin RS cass is 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele. .. 

Map of the Thousand Islands. ee 
Tourists’ Map of Maine...................+.++- 1 






HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horggs..... 5 
Bits and Bearing Reins.................+++000+ 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 8 vols............---..++- “a 
Dadd’s American Keformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
OUND TION TION 6 65 ons dn'ccae Canscesseccees 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................+-- 
RONNIE, os ns awn pacenassrudas cons 
Horses, Famous American Race..............- 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous, of America......... 
Jenning’s Horse Training................... + 
Manual of the Horse..........ccccccccseveseoes 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor................+-0000+ 
Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 
McClure’s Stable Guide............ or 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer........ eae 
Riding and Driving.................. 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville 
Stable Management, Meyrick........... i 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 
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12mo. 
The Saddle Horse................ 
The Horse Owner’s Safeguard. 
Veterinary Dictionar, , Go 
Wallace’s American Stud Book 
Wailiace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America...... 
Youatt ana Spooner on the Horse.... ........ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Amateur Photographer........... .......++-+- 
Animal Plagues, Flemi : 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 
DOE THOR, 560005606. saswoasendeserorecnss 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report... ..........2.-seesses eee 
Common Objects of the Seashore 
INT... cn. Scadinncesckvenenveraoeons 
Florida and the Game Water Birds of the 
Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.S 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium.... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas o} 
GRE CORE. os cen crcccsasccsese 
How to Make Photographs 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 
Keeping ORB DOW «0 50ccccccess 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher. 
Packard’s Haif-Hours With Insects.... 
PE NN. 3 < nitiha vos dueeas : 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
ee ee rrr 
Practical Orange Culture.............seee+ +0. 
Practical Poultry Keeping...................+- 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ............. 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock................ 
The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 
The Northwest Coast of America.............. 
The Heart of Euro, 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols.................000- 
The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols...............2..0 
The Book of the Rabbit. ............srccccoccsce 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 
Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... . seeydeaneeh 
Woodcraft, ‘‘Nessmuk”™,...............0.0se00e 
Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 
Yellowstone Park, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, Gov- 
SRI SUMING nxn isncrsancweccssdenbeeseee 
Youatt on Sheep....... one's 
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about April 15. Trap, $15; f 
esiring to test the new ball 
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your old ball trap and $6.50. rrr 
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Sloth of Golda 









Sor Fale. 


ANGLERS, ATTENTION. 


Kilbourne’s Game Fishes of America 


(20 Plates), 
With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode. 
A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 


Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
39 Park Row, New York. 





Reteree’s Sale of Desirable Lands 
in the Adirondack Mountains. 


A tract of land, bordering on the northerly and 
westerly shore of Raquette Lake, in Hamilton Co., 
N. Y., comprising 7, acres, will be sold in two 
parcels by a referee, under a judgment of tion 
and sale, at Bennitt’s Hotel, on Raquette Lake, 
July 9, 1884. This property is not only valuable for 
its lumbering interest, but essentially so for private 
camps and hotel sites, being located on one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the Adirondacks, and affords 
the best of fishing and hunting grounds. For par- 
ticulars address F. E. Wadhams, Albany, N. Y., or 
H. D. Waldo, West Barre, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

Dated Albany, N. Y., June <0, 1884. 

F. E. mney ~~ 
e 





FOR SALE. 


A valuable fart of 300 acres in Maryland, near 
Annapolis, immediately on Chesapeake Bay and 
opposite the Naval Academy; formerly the country 
residence of Thaddeus Davids, Esq., of New York. 
Large dwelling, stock and other barns, o1 s of 
choice fruit; cool in summer, mild in winter; best 
of yachting, fishing and hunting. An mye 
for a fancy stock farm. For descriptive catalogue 
apply to Jackson Bank, Providence, R. 1, Cram- 
mond Kennedy, Attorney, 120 Broadway, New York, 
or John Ireland, Attorney, Annapolis, oe 

julys. 





FOR SALE. 


Fine gun, highly-bred pointers and ducking boat. 

One Greener 10-bore hammerless, 10lbs., 30in., 
full choke, good as new. and a and close 
shooter. made to special order and cost $250, Will 
sell for $135. 

Bond sectional boat, cost $45, will sell for $20; 
used twice. 

Liver and white pointer bitch Ruby Croxteth 
(Croxteth ex Lass), litter sister to Godeffroy’s Drake 
and Jilt, staunch, good nose, and an untiring 
worker. Price $75. A handsome brace of her pup- 

ies, served by champion Faust, 4 mos. old; price 

each. Box 165, Galveston, Texas. jy10,1t 


REENER HAMMERLESS GUN, LATEST 

model, for sale at a bargain. 12-bore, 30ip., 
7l4élbs., both barrels choked, top action, triple wedge 
fast, pistol grip, in fine English case with improve- 
ments complete. Perfectly new. The gentleman 
for whom it was imported having become a con- 
firmed invalid since he received it. Price $200; cost 
$300. EDWIN S. HARRIS, 177 Broadway, = an 

jy 10, 


(sgood Patent Folding Boal. 


Has only been used once. For sale cheap. Ad- 
dress W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. je19,8mo 











R SALE.—THIRTEEN VOLS. FOREST AND 

Stream, commencing with Vol. X.. complete, 
with index, in good order. Price $6.00. E. B. BAN- 
NISTER, Vail, Iowa. jyi0,1t 





R SALE.—ONE PAIR YOUNG FOXES. ALSO 
ene mink. Write Lock Box 80, ae a 





Yu the Stud. 
BEAUFORT. 


(Champion Bow—Beulab.) 
The best looking pointer living, and a great stud 
dog. Fee $50. 


NEVISON. 


Champion imported mastiff, winner of forty first 
prizes. Fee $50. 


CHAS. H. MASON, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
mY. jy3,tf 


Millbrook Kennels. 


Thoroughbred St. Bernards. 


Smooth and Rough-Coated, prize parentage. 


IN THE STUD 
ROYALIST (A.K.R. 580), 3344 inches at shoulder, 
rich orange tawny, correct markings; winner o 
many prize. Fee $25. 


Thoroughbred Scotch Collies. 
Address, with stamp, P. O. Box 1,338, New York. 


Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BITCHES. 

Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion Meg, Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

Puppies for sale from the above stock. 

For further fae and stud fee of i ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. 


Imported Beagle Bannerman 


IN THE STUD. 


Direct from the kennels of Edwin Carew Gibson, 
Pronounced by him to be the best specimen 











jy10,2mo 





CHIESE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Chief.’ Stock and field 


uality of dams teed. WENZEL, 89 
Fourth street, Hoboken, N. J. 


IN THE STUD. 





BARONET, Pointer (A.K.R. 264), champion 
Rush ex Rose. Broken by Titus. Winner in the 
field and on the bench. For ulars address 
FORREST W, FORBES, P. 0. 691, Westboro, 
Mass. je26,6mo 


(JuLy 10, 1884, 


Yu the Stud. 
Blackstone Kennel, 


The noted bench show and field trial winner 


Champion Foremay 


IN THE STUD. 


Fretp Trial. Winntnas:—2d, Opelousas, " 
Grand Junction, 1888; divided ad with ‘Gross 
Dale and London, Canton, 1884. 

FEE, $50. 


MACK B. (Dick Laverack—Twilight), 2d, Lop. 
don, Ont., 1833; only time shown. Fee, $25. im 


ARLINGTON (Dan—Ruby), red Irish setter. 


‘ee, $25. 
Iam breeding Gladstone, Count Noble, London 
Thunder and Dick Laverack bitches to Foreman’ 
and have some fine pi and broken and un. 
broken dogs and bitches for sale. 
W. TALLMAN, South Attleboro, Mass. jed,te 


Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter “ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol. 
a his bench show winnings: 1st prize in 
Toronto, popes des. 1880; 2d , London, 1881: 
ist prize, Cleveland. also s: for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Ottawa, 
1888; 1st prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and s| for best Gordon setter F, 
1888; ist, champion, London, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

Argus has been awarded prizes under the follow. 
ing judges:—John Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry icolm, James Watson, W. J, Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


STUD -FOX-TERRIER 


Champion Raby Tyrant, 
(K.C.8.B. 11,179.) 
Pupped October, 1880. Weight 16% pounds, 


Raby Tyrant is a white dog. with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. He isa thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, Puan a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short, straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 erent ju having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47. First 10 
cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable bl that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, $15.00. 


— E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 
ass. 


ASHMONT KENNELS. 


Irish Setters and Thoroughbred Mastifis. 
Breeding among other prize winners 


CHAMPION NIMROD, 
(Irish Setter) 


HERO IL, 
(E. 11,695. Imported Mastiff.) 


CHAMPION DOLLY VARDEN, 
Litter sister of the celebrated lish champion 
Mastiff CROWN PRINCE. 


Fuppies For Sale. 


Address No. 1101 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
menh13,3mo 


K.K.C. ver avo ware POINTER 
cHamPION KNICKERBOCKER @-= 


In the Stud. Fee, $25. 
Young stock for sale. GEO. L. WILMS, See’y, 
jy10,3mo 142 Monticello ave., Jersey city, N. J. 


IN THE STUD. 


FLASH (A.K.R. 958), champion black and tan set- 
ter dog, winner of championship, New York. > § 
1884. Is a beautiful fielder, staunch and very stylish. 
Retrieves from land or water. Will serve a few 
bitches. Fee $25. Address GEORGE R. REED, 
Dartmoutb, Mass. 


IN THE STUD. 




















putz LAVERACK SETTER CHAMPION LAVA 
Rock, will serve a limited number of approved 
bitches at $30. For particulars apply to T. M. 
ALDRICH, Manager, Locust Grove Kennel, Manton 
R.1 may3,tf 





Dog Collars & Furnishings 


The only exclusive manufacturers of 





Send 10 cents for an illustrated catalogue. 


MEDFORD FANCY GOODS CO., 
101 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


I. BREMER, General Manager, 
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